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Foreword 



Breakinf^ the Barriers is an account of the experiences of a group of women 
coming into education. The researcher, Wendy Moss, was able to follow this 
group's passage th rough adult education institutes, f urther education colleges 
and polytechnics. Interviewing them at regular intervals made it possible for 
Wendy to draw a picture of their struggles and successes. The women describe 
their experiences vividly and in this report speak for themselves. 

The difficulties of returning to study after periods of unemployment and 
home life were often handled well on their courses. At the same time, these 
women faced barriers within the institutions that were intending to help them. 
This report ends with recommendations that come from their experience. 
Whilst these women were largely successful in gaining access to education, 
others are excluded by the barriers. 

This report is one of a series of development projects undertaken by ALFA 
(Access to Learning for Adults), also known as the North London Open 
College Network. ALFA has grown from a collaborative group of three 
institutions in 1983 and is now a consortium of 10 educational organisations 
in North London*, committed to improving and extending opportunities in 
education and training, particularly for tho:;e who have benefited least from 
the education system. ALFA hopes to do this by identifying and breaking 
down the barriers which deter or prevent potential students from entering or 
re-entering the education system and by co-operating across the traditional 
and organisational boundaries. 

In its first year ALFA was able to improve acess to education for adults by 
establishing links between colleges. It also compiled, and still produces, a 
Directory of courses provided in the member institutions. Whilst its initial 
work had encouraged co-operation between members, there was a strong 
wish to get feedback from adults who were using the service. ALFA therefore 
initiated a series of action research projects which were designed to give 
provider institutions the users' views of their work. ALFA hopes that by 
publishing this report, and encouraging adult educators to respond to the 
needs movingly expressed by these students, practice will improve. 

Sandra Ashman, Chair, ALFA Steering Group 
John Clark, Projects Worker ALFA 



♦Members arc: City*: Hast London College: Lducational Advice Service for Islington 
Adults; Hackney Adult Hducation Institute; Hackney College; Hackney Education 
Advice Service; IIT- A Careers Service; Islington Adult Hducation Institute; Kings wav 
College; North London College and The Polytechnic of North London, 
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Introduction 



This is a report of a study I carried out between July 1985 and October 1986 
for ALF'A (Access to Learning for Adults), 

ALFA is a collaborative venture amongst educational institutions and 
organisations in North London, It seeks to improve and extend opportunities 
to adults who wish to return to education or training, and to make 
progression routes easier across institutional and sector boundaries. Its 
primary concern is providing access to adults who do not traditionally enter 
the educational system, ALFA's work has included a directory of courses 
offered by all its members, and various development and research projects 
intended to identify gaps in provision, and improve access routes 
particularly for priority groups such as women, racial minorities, those with 
few or no qualifications, the disabled, those with special needs, the elderly and 
the unemployed. 

The aim of this research project was to follow up a group of adult students as 
they sought access into study or training opportunities in Islington; to 
identify, from the students' points of view, the different barriers to access 
across sector boundaries, and to learn from the students' experience. It was 
decided to do this through a series of case studies, following up a group of 
women who had entered Fresh Start courses at Lslington AEI and who were 
interested in moving into further study/training, and assessing their 
experience of institutional, structural and referral encounters over a period of 
time. It was hoped this would provide a sharp but also human focus on the 
experience of gaining access for women with few or no formal qualifications. 

The study began in June 1985, supported by funding from ALFA through the 
ILEA. I was employed to contact and interview eight women in their final 
term of Fresh Start and Return to Study courses at Islington AEI and to 
interview them at regular intervals over the subsequent 12 to 18 months. This 
report describes the result of that study. 

I should perhaps at this point explain my background as the 'researcher', I 
have worked for several years as a tutor on a Fresh Start course for women in 
South East London, and' many students go on from this to f urther study and 
training. Some return from there for informal suppoi t with their course work. 
At the time I started the project, I was also active in a group preparing a 
directory of education and training opportunities for women without formal 
qualifications in SE London. This had involved questioning providers on 
their policy on access for mature students, and building up a picture of local 
patterns of provision. Thus, although I had never n- et the students or tutors 
on the Islington Fresh Start courses before, and was i nfamiliar with provision 
in North London, I had a relevant background und{ rstanding of what was on 
offer in the South East, and familiarity with the experience of other women in 
the same position. Lastly, and usefully, during 1985-6, 1 myself returned to 
study after a thirteen-year gap. Although I do have qualifications, some at 
least of what the women reported experiencing, I experienced myself. 
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The final report is structured as follows: 

Chapter 1 describes in more detail the aims of the research project, its 
methodology, the nature of Fresh Start and Return to .V/wt/v courses, and the 
educational, work and life experiences of the participants. 

Chapter 2 examines women's accounts of their goals and aspirations as they 
entered Fresh Start, and their overall evaluation of the course. 

Chapter 3 looks at how women fared in searching and gaining access to 
courses in FE and HE - both at the end of Fresh Start and during the 
following year. I n particular it considers information and advice services, and 
their experience of application procedures. 

Chapter 4 focuses on three women who, during the following year, continued 
in full-time employment. It looks at the reasons why some decided to focus on 
their work, rather than further study/training, and at the problems of those 
who wanted to continue. 

Chapters 5 and 6 detail the experience of those who went on to full-time or 
part-time courses in FE and HE. It looks at the particular difficulties they had 
in studying as mature students who had been out of the educational system for 
a long time and had home and family commitments. 

Chapter 7 relates women\ percept' ns of their two years' experience of 
^returning to study' and their hopes and aspirations for the future. 

Chapters offers a summary of conclusions and recommendations. 
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Chapter 1: The Research Project 



AIMS OF STUDY 

As explained in the introduction, the aim of the study was to document the 
expectations, experiences and needs of women adult students who had 
entered education via Fresh Stan/Return to Study courses and as they moved 
on from these to further study/training. In particular we wanted to focus on: 

- the women's evaluation of Fresh Start/Return to courses as a Tirst 
step* for adult returners; 

- the women's criteria for choosing further study/training opportunities, 
and their experiences in gaining access to these. We wanted to look at 
both what was positive in that experience and barriers they had to 
surmount; 

- the women's experiences studying beyond Fresh Stan and their 
evaluation of how subsequent courses met their needs as adult and 
women learners. 

The intention of the study was to draw on the evidence of these women's 
experience to indicate changes and improvements in policy and practice that 
could be made by educational providers - in adult, furthc- and higher 
education - in improving access to adult women returners. And we wanted to 
communicate that experience in a way that quantitative surveys cannot 
achieve, by drawing extensively on their own words in the final report, 



THE STUDY 

Between June 1985 and October 1986 I undertook a series of individual tape- 
recorded interviews with eight women who had been attending Fresh Start 
and/or Return to Study courses at Islington AEl during the preceding year. 
The Women's Studies Co-ordinator supplied me with a list of fifteen women 
on Fresh Start/Return to Study courses thai year who had expressed an 
interest in further educational or training opportunities. Eight of those that 1 
contacted agreed to take part. 

I carried out three batches of interviews: in June/July 1985; in January 1986 
and in October 1986. Not all eight were interviewed on each occasion (see 
Appendix 1 ). Three women were reluctant to be interviewed in January 1986, 
either for personal reasons, or because they felt they had little more to add to 
their interview the previous summer. Seven were interviewed in October 1986 
- again one person declining because of personal reasons. The resulting tapes 
and their transcripts supply the major data for the study; in addition the 
women completed a brief questionnaire asking for details of their previous 

ERIC 
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educational and paid/unpaid work experience and for those who were still on 
courses, a further questionnaire in July 1986 (sec Appendix 2)'. 

At each meeting, the participant and I talked for one to one and a half hours. I 
used a list of open-ended questions (see Appendix 3) as a framework for the 
discussions. Generally, the questions aimed to explore: 

(i) the women's previous educational and work experience, and the point 
of their lives that they entered Fresh Starr, their expectations of the 



(ii) their long-term hopes and aims; if and how these changed ovc; the 
period of the study; 

(iii) their immediate evaluation of Fresh Start: did it meet their expectations 
on entry; quality of teaching/learning; how did the course meet their 
needs as women mature students; how had they benefited from the 
course; 

(iv) the experience of negotiating entry on to other courses: how they 
discovered what was available; the criteria through which they made 
their choices; their experience of entry procedures; barriers and 
difficulties they had to surmount in achieving a place on the course they 
wanted; 

(v) their experience studying as if*,ature students in other institutions once 
they had gained entry; the quality of that experience; their particular 
needs and difficulties and how well the institution met them; 

(vi) the usefulness of Fresh Start, and other courses, for those who had 
chosen not to continue in formal education at the end of the research 



The resulting tapes and their transcripts (approximately 30 hours of tape and 
700 pages of transcript) provide a vivid, and frequently moving, account of 
the hopes, struggles and achievements of eight women. It is impossible to 
capture this fully here - the need to order and categorise leaves much unsaid. 
Nevertheless, the report attempts to convey, largely in their own words, the 
women*s perceptions, experiences and feelings about returning to study as 
mature students. As a researcher with experience of teaching Fresh Start 
students myself, much of what these woman said to mc was familiar; and in a 
sense what I learned from them confirmed and consolidated the evidence of 
many others at other times. What feit important to me was the opportunity 
this study offered to record that experience, and to do so not just at one 



' It sh(f lid be noted that the study did no( aim to draw on the experience of tutors in t he 
educational institutions that the women entered or contacted - this was too big a task 
given the limitations of funding. I was, however* in informal contact with tutors at 
Islington AMI - and a Fresh Start tutor read and commented on the tlnal written 
Q port. Some of her contributions are included. 



course; 



period. 
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moment, but through time, and from course to course. The tapes, as I shall 
suggest, raise many issues that need to be registered and acted on by 
educational providers. 



FKi:SH START AND RETURN TO STUDY COURSES 

Fresh Start courses are a recent development within the ILEA - a useful 
history of this development and a review of th-^ strengths and directions 
forward for this type of provision can be found in a recent ILEA report by Sue 
Shrapnel Gardner'. Essentially the courses are non-vocational and non- 
assessed; they are designed for adults, particularly those with few or no formal 
qualifications, and litlleexperience of studying since leaving school. For some 
the courses become a stepping stone on to further and higher education, for 
others they mark a change in perspective as students think to their futures - 
either at home or in employment. 

Islington Tresh Start courses are women-only^ some daytime (one day a week 
from 10.30 to 3.30), and some evening (two hours a week). They run from 
September to July each year; the daytime ones being accompanied by a creche 
(though space in this is limited). The groups are informal, discussion-based 
and participative. Course content varies, each tutor developing a curriculum 
in negotiation with each group, but centres mainly on themes from within the 
humanities and social sciences. Some courses follow a fairly traditional 
.structure - weeks on history, literature, psychology, sociology and biology for 
example; others a looser one, less based on specific subject areas, and working 
around themes or a particular text. On all the courses, however, women's 
lives, history and social roles, are central topics. They also offer women a 
chance to share their lives and experiences and to learn from each other. All 
the courses offer practice in study skills - writing, reading different sorts of 
text.s, and discussion; some offer assertiveness training; and all include 
guidance and support on further educational, training and employment 
opportunities. In addition, in the year this particular group were on Fresh 
Start ( i^M-S). the Institute ran a two hours a week more intensive Return to 
Study course - one that concentrated on developing academic study skills, 
interviewing techniques, self presentation etc. 

Fresh Start courses are a ^tlrst step' for those wishing to try out formal 
learning ir. an informal way; their purpose is to offer women a chance to 
explore their potential, to develop confidence in their abilit'-'s, and to 
consider new directi':'ns. So they must provide for multiple exit p nts. They 
are not intended as a 'first step' in the sense of a 'first rung' to surmount in an 



Suian Shrapnel Ciardncr; Adult Iresh Start and Return to Learning: The Development 
of Written I an\iua\ie w ithin Adult Fresh Start and Return to Learning Programmes, 
Il liA 1 anguagc and Literacy Unit, Occasional Paper No 2, November 1985. 

I or an cxaniination of liow adult, further and higher education generally denies 
equality of (opportunity to women, and the case for women-only courses, see Jane 
I lionipson (1983) Ixarmmi IJberation. Women's response to Men\\ Education. Croom 
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educational ladder; their success cannot be assessed on statistical evidence of 
numbers who go on to achieve educational/vocational qualifications. 
Nevertheless many women do leave F^resh Start courses intending to enter 
vocational or qualifying courses in FE and HE.^ My task was to tap women's 
experience not of a particular course, but of ^returning to learning* from a 
wider, more long-term, perspective, 

THE PARTICIPANTS 

The majority of women entered Fresh Start courses in Autumn 1984^ and 
were all completing either Fresh Start ox Return to Study courses when I first 
interviewed them in June/July 1985, I do not use the women's real names in 
this report, but refer to them respective' ' as Monique, Anne, Laura, Debbie, 
Gillian, Marie, Clare and Holly. Appendix 4 shows in table form their ages, 
work experience, educational experience etc. Appendix 5 offers brief 
biographies of each participant, based on their own accounts of their personal 
educational and work histories. I would s^'ggest that, if possible, the reader 
turns to this section before going further, however, I willdiscuss the women's 
backgrounds generally here. 

The women's ages ranged between 30 and 45 but most were in the middle 
30s. They had grown up and gone to school in Northern Ireland (two), Wales 
(two), Luxembourg (one), the Caribbean (one) and London (two). Six were 
white and two were black. The majority had few or no formal qualifications - 
those that had, gained these many years ago and felt that they were of little use 
to them now\ or (e.g, typing) were for jobs in which they were no longer 
interested. 

Seven of the women were mothers, three with children below school age. Five 
were the sole carers for their children. Three were in paid full-time 
employment when they entered Fresh Start ~ respectively as a care assistant, 
secretary and a childminder ; one worked 16 hours a week as a women^s centre 
worker on the MSC Community Programme; and four were unemployed, 
depending on supplementary benefit for an income. A large percentage of the 
women were engaged in some sort of unpaid work in thecommunity, helping 
in playgroups, in youth clubs, the local Labour party, their housing co-op 
committee etc. 

As already mentioned, most of the women had leftschool with no or very few 
qualifications - generally at 15. Yet although the women on the whole felt 
they had benefited little from schooling, they often reported doing well at 



'Course tutors estimated that a third to a half ot each group yearly, on average, went 
on to further study or training, though this varied from year to year and group to 
group. 

'One had entered the previous autumn ( 1983)» had completed the Vrvsh Start course, 
and had gone on to a Return to Study course at the same AHI. 

^As one of the Iresh Start tutors pointed out, a further difficulty for women who have 
been educated in the Caribbean, and other countries* is that frequently their 
^ lalifications arc not recognised by British employers/institutions. 
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school in their early years. Their reports of how they lost interest in studying, 
or were forced to leave school early make interesting reading: lack of interest 
in girls' education, difficulties at home, class bias, the need to earn an income, 
and racism, are among the contributing factors they list. 

Since leaving school, nearly all had spent a large part of their working lives 
working in a variety of low paid, and traditionally female jobs in catering, 
cleaning, shops, factories and offices both beforehand for several, after the 
birth of their children - taking work which would offer them an income but 
still meet the demands of childcare. Most had luH minimal chances of taking 
up substantial study or training after leaving school, or if they did (two for 
example had trained as nurses, and one as a dressmaker), the arrival of 
children or lack of opportunities rr.eant they could not take full advantage of 
what they had dohe. Nevertheless, everyone had done odd short, part-time 
courses at some point - mainly in adult education, and a couple as brief 
periods of in-service training. Apart from the latter, the women's chances to 
learn as adults had to be fitted into limited spare time, and was undertaken at 
their own expense. And 15 to 25 years after leaving school, most held their 
intellectual capabilities in low esteem. 

These women's lives illustrate much o** the oppression of women in our 
society - lack of equality of educational opportunity, the concentration of 
women in low paid servicing or factory work, the difficulties of finding a job 
that offers a real income, while fitting in with childcare needs, the shortage or 
absence of childcare facilities for women who want to study or work, and the 
lack of career structures for women, or in-service training opportunities. And 
for black women the oppression of institutional racism is added to all the 
above, hvsh Start courses for women are a small step towards redressing 
some of that inequality, and it is to women's experience oi' fresh Start that 1 
turn in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 2: The Experience of Fresh Start 



jusl woke me up you know. I didn't only start thinking about the actual course, 
it gave me a direction. I thought, *Well, yes I can do something else. 1 can start 
thinking about a career, some kind uffuture for me to build rather than just beinga 
mother (though 1 enjoy beinga mother)'. It helped me a lot/' (Marie, June 1985) 

**I went with trepidation. 1 was expecting it to be more formal and I was pleased to 
see that it wasn't ... What I learned in my first few lessons was that what I had to say 
was as important as what other people had to say. And I was interested in what 
other people had to say. People live through such different lives, and people go 
through such things/' (Clare, June 1985) 

**Here [on my degree course] we gain in knowledge, but then knowledge is not the 
most important ... on Fresh Start vou actually felt different in yourself,'* (Clare, 
Oct. 1986) 

This chapter is based on the first series of interviews conducted in June/July 
1985, as the participants were completing either their Fresh Start year, or 
Fresh Start, followed by Return to Study. Seven of the women had begun the 
course/s the previous autumn ( )984); one had started in the autumn of 1983. 
During this set of interviews 1 asked women to talk about their experience of 
Fresh Start, in particular: 

- their hopes and expectations when they started; 

- their evaluation of its content; 

- how they felt it had benefited them, 
(For the checksheet 1 used, see Appendix 3.) 

Their responses are considered in this chapter. 



SEITING OUT 

Vv'hy did women choo.se Fresh Starfl What were their long term aims and 
goals? 

In the extracts below, Marie and Gillian describe why they first went along to 
Fresh Start: 

* [When my friend told me about it) ... 1 hadn't worked for two years because I was 
looking after [my son). 1 felt that every day was just the same and that was how it 
was going to go on - 1 could see nothing at all. 1 decided 1 didn't want to go back 
into an office ... 1 knew that was not what I wanted to do for the rest of my life. But I 
didn't know w hat 1 wanted to do or anything, so [ my friend] went there one week 
and she said it's a nice course and she thought it would be good and 1 went the 
following week. Pve been going ever since." (Marie) 

*'Fora longtime 1 thought that I would go back to college or go to a poly and do 
something, but I've never known what to do. So 1 had the idea that once [my son) 
was 18 I'd better do something ... 1 thought if 1 didn't do so soon 1 probably 
wouldn't do it at all, 1 th^'Ught of doing some evening classes to try and get into the 
O „ way of studying. 1 didn't know about Fresh Start courses, so when I read their 

mm to 
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newspaper, 1 was pleased to see Ihcm and they seemed to cover various subjectsand 
be geared to the possibility of turrher study/' (Gillian) 

These extracts are typical in that they reflect women's interest in *doing 
something' - but also how uncertain they tended to be about what they would 
like to do or how to go about it. Most women wanted their lives to take a 
different direction to move out of a cycle of low paid, dissatisfying work, to 
find possibilities for themselves outside the home, or simply wanting to 
improve their education. Most were looking ultimately to gain better 
employment opportunities, generally in some sort of*work with people'-but 
this was usually a long term aim rather than aconcrete immediate goal. In the 
near future, two thought they might like to go on to college after the course 
had finished, but the majority had little idea where the course might lead. As a 
whole, therefore, women went more through interest in the course, an 
indeterminate desire for change and improvement in their lives, and a hope 
that rresh Start might offer them a direction, than because they had 
particular, well-formed ambitions. But they hoped Fresh Stan might be a 
positive step towards a future, however ill-defined, and would offer them 
study experience and some guidance on how to get there. As Anne put it: 

**[! went) because 1 just wanted to start somewhere and 1 didn't know how to do it." 

Two women joined I'nwh Stan as a result of initiatives they had already taken. 
One was Clare, who went on the course as part of her training on the MSC 
Community Programme (though she had to do some fighting to get released 
for a whole day a week). She had spent some years at home with the children 
where, looking back, she felt she had stagnated. Recently, however, she had 
become active in the local Labour party, joined the management group of a 
women's refuge and then taken a job at a local women's centre on the 
Community Programme. All this had brought her into contact with new 
people, new ideas and a new perception of herself. She wanted to study for 
interest - to learn more about i.ssues that were becoming the subjects of debate 
in her new life - women's issues, social studies, psychology. Coining to Fresh 
Start for her was both a result, and a catalyst, of change. 

The other was Laura, who worked as a shop assistant after leaving school, 
until the time she had her first baby. She then began helping in a local 
playgroup, then a youth club. As a result she had attended two playgroup 
leaders' training cour.ses» and a brief youth work course where **you had to 
use your brain a bit and write things down. It got me going and I wanted to go 
on to do something else" - the Fresh Start course didn't seem too big a step 
into formal education: 

*M just lelt 1 wanted t(i do something more academic. It said it was an introduction 
to psychology and all sorts ot things like thai, so I thought it would be a good idea if 
I went along ... Pd got myselt into going further but without* you know, stepping 
into some huge thing." 

l or the majority of the others, though, /'/v.v/i Start was the first step in a new 
direction. Why did they choose it? I'ive of the women found the course in the 
Institute's newspaper, delivered through their door, and one in a local guide 
to courses for women in Islington. 1 hey had generally never heard of Fresh 
Start courses, hut these appealed to them for a variety of reasons. Fresh Start 
soundcu good" commented Anne - its very title tuned in with her needs. It 
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was also broad in scope: it acknowledged women's uncertainty about what 
direction they would like to go, and didn't ask them to make decisions about 
subjects or topics. This last was very important for Debbie. She found it in the 
AEl newspaper, but she was not looking for this kind of course: 

**To tell you the iriilh 1 was looking For a keep til class or a yoga class and 1 saw it 
and thought, *Oh Til do that instead'.'' 

It was the general nature of the course that appealed to her: 

**I had always wanted lo do something but 1 never knew what - I didn*t know what 
subject I would have chosen lo have carried on - but this course waseverylhingall 
in one." 

Three of the women said they had gone specifically because it was a women's 
course. Laura had had experience of mixed groups on her youth work course: 

**The men tended lo dominate the discussions and VdU just fell quite useless 
sometimes because they seem to have all the answers and they get listened to more 
than mere women" 

Likewise, Clare had experienced the benefits of an all-women's group in the 
women's section of the Labour party, and felt strongly that this was the kind 
of group she wanted to be in; Gillian was also attracted by the fact it was a 
woman tutor. 

Several women (like Laura and Gillian above) emphasised that the course 
seemed not toi) involving, and welcoming whatever your educational 
experience - "it seemed basic" commented Clare. As most women had an 
(unfounded) belief that they were not 'very clever', this openness was 
encouraging. 

Perhaps as important for many women, particularly those with pre-school 
children, was the fact that the courses were local, were designed for women 
with childcare commitments, were part-time and cheap. This closeness meant 
it was not too much struggle to gel there with a pre-school child or too far to 
travel at night. Debbie, who worked during the day, wouldn't have gone to 
her evening cour.se if it were not held just across the road from where she lived, 
so shedidn't have far to walk home. (Closeness also meant *ow fares. This, plus 
low course fees (£1.00 per year), made it financially po.sj ; ' ny to join. 
Very important too was the fact that the daytime coui » nelcl during 

school hours and there was a creche - vital for two women. »v nile one or two 
did travel further, did find other means of caring for their children, and some 
might possibly have paid a little more, the cour.ses' timing, locality, creches 
and low fees made joining less daunting, and several would, and could not 
have gone otherwise. 

Despite the abo\'e factors, it still often took considerable organi.sation to get 
to the course: Clare and Holly had quite a long journey and it was a rush to get 
there after taking the children to .school, and another dash home again 
afterwards; Monique had to come home from work and cook a meal for the 
rest of tlie family before going out to her evening group. Laura , on an evening 
hrsh Stan group and then an Q\xnmg Return to Study option had to pay a 
childminder - extra money not easy to find on social .security. Making a space 
O r themselves for a day, or two hours, was not easy for the.se women. 
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In summary then, il seems that the appeal of Fresh Start for this group of 
learners was that il seemed introductory, broad in scope, welcoming and not 
too committing. It offered an opportunity for formal education, but didn't 
ask students to make decisions before they started - and acknowledged their 
uncertainty about outcomes. It offered a chance to think about directions. At 
the same time, it fitted in with women's home and family commitments and 
for most did not demand long periods of travel, or a lot of expense. And, for 
some, the fact it was a women's course was a decisive factor. 

However, in spite of being attracted to the course, several women still found it 
difficult to go along for the first time. The majority expected it to be Mike 
school' - "that you would have to write things down and have them corrected 
and ,so on" commented Monique, and Anne said: 

**I expected it to be like going to a classroom 1 think and having a teacher who 
would tell you about certain subjects ... you'd have a subject a week and they'd 
give you some kind ot reading to do or something like that.'' 

Clare and Debbie both expected the other women to be high powered, well- 
educaled people, and that they might feel far behind and even stupid. Debbie 
remembered: 

**|My partner) pushed me in the end. I wasreally hesitant and J thought, wanted to 
go with a friend. ;3ut then I thought if I don't go on my own I won't go, so I just 
went,,." 

Q: Sounds like that was quite brave 

A: "It was at the time, yes ... it was going somewhere with strangers and not 
knowing what will happen to vou ... I thought that everyone was going to be [ well- 
educated) ..." 

In the event, however, Debbie and all the women found the courses 
welcoming, relaxed and friendly, and the other students women they felt 
comfortable with. "What I learnt in my firsi few lessons" commented Clare, 
"was that what I had to say was as important as what other people had to say" 
(see the beginning of this chapter). But the nervousness of some women 
illustrates how big a step it may be for those out of education for some time, to 
'start' again. 

KVALUATINC; //^/,\S7/ START AND RETURN TO STUDY 

In order to enable WDmen to evaluate their one year or two years studying on 
/)r.v/; Start and Return to Study courses. I asked them to respond to a series of 
questions about learning on the course, and what they perceived as its 
benefits: 

What did you get out of the course: what did you learn about yourself? 
What did you learn about/from other people? What did you learn 
about subjects/ skills? 
Do you feel different learning as an adult? 

Do you think it's because you've changed, or because what you are 
learning is different, or because the way you arc learning is different? 
What did you feel confident about when you were in school? What do 
you feel confident about now? 
What do vou feel vou got out of it? 

■ u 
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In this section 1 leave aside the contribution of the course in offering 
information and advice about further education and training opportunities, 
and the support it gave to women in pursuing these: these will be the topic of 
the next chapter. I will look at what the women found useful on the course, 
how they experienced it, and what they felt they had gained from the 
experience. 



Learning on Fresh Start 

Probably the most appropriate place to start is in the contrast between their 
experience o{ fresh Start/ Return to Study i\n(A their experiences at school, or 
previous learning as an adult. In many cases these were very marked. Marie 
described the contrast as follows: 

**l.ciu ning as an aduii was completely diffcrcnl because you wcrcn*l made to go. 
You chose lo go. so while you were there ynu took in whatever was being said. We 
were never encouraged at school, you were never asked what you were going to do 
when you leave school. They just got to ine in the end. 

I he learning on h vsh Start was more real, more enjoyable. You know [on i resh 
Start] that your tutor is concerned for you and she wants you to learn. At school, if 
1 didn't remember something. 1 can*t remember asking a tutor to explain it to me, 
w hereas here, il it takes her all day [my tutor] will try to get it over in a simple way so 
that I know what she wants from me.'* 

Almost everyone, like Marie, spoke of the contrast between wanting to learn, 
as they did on Fresh Start, and having to learn, as they did at school. They 
were also virtually at one about the caring, confidence-inspiring nature of the 
tutors and of the relaxed atmosphere. They liked always being able to ask 
freely, or make mistakes, and know they wouldn*t be dismissed or laughed at 
by anyone in the group; of a kind of le, rning that was not like learning **I 
wouldn't say you were taught, but you were taught" as Monique put it. The 
tutor was nc)t a remote, inaccessible figure who inspired a degree of awe as 
were the teachers of neople\s memories - *M was like one of us" said Holly, 
and took all the tear out of studying" she commented later. 

The difference seemed to lie. not only in the quality of their teaching, but also 
in the way learning was approached in these groups - discussion based and 
participatory, giving women a very new experience of learning. Laura 
expressed this as follows: 

**li\ dirterent because you participate, you haven't got somebody standing there 
saying this is your six times table, learn it ... they draw you intoit. Ikcause 1 think if 
it actually had been like going back to school and thcy*d said *Read this chapter by 
next W'cek, come back and tell me about it*, 1 don't think 1 would have stuck it." 

Many of the women stressed how much they had gained, not only from the 
tutor, but from the other women in their groups. Laura and Monique enjoyed 
the range of ages, nationalities and experiences of women in theirs. Laura 
said: 

there were all sorts. The age range was something like 18 to 50 - it was quite 
incredible. And they were an ama/ing cross section ot people ...'* 

^^larie and Hollv spoke of how much thev had benefited from sharing 
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personal experiences with other women: 

**lt\s just nice '.stcning to other people's experiences and realising that you're not 
the only one that went through certain experiences. You don't feel so useless, that 
there's nothing you can do about them ... 1 realised as well that it isn't only black 
people (who su!Ter| - there were some Irish girls there and they went through very 
much the same experiences, some even harder than I went through/* (Marie) 

wrote) about myself - things that I w ould never even have wanted to remember, 
that I wouldn't even think inside myself, nevermind writing them down and letting 
anybody else know; it's the confidence people give you, even the other people in the 
class because they were all the siimc bu' you don't realise. You don*t realise that 
other women are just the same as you." (Holly) 

rhe support women gained from each other seemed to be very important to 
many ot those interviewed. 



A Women's ( ourse 

The courses pro\ ided a forum w here women's own lives and experiences were 
explored, shared and given credibility. The focus was on women in all the 
courses' curricula - a shared theme that all could relate to and a common 
experience for everyone. Many subjects could be raised in an all-woman 
environment and talked about uninhibitedly and with contldence, in a safe, 
non-competitive atmosphere, with no louder male voices to dim them. "I 
never knew women lived such lives*', Clare commented. The fact that women 
could discuss in this way was a revelation for Holly. 

"A lot of Women there were just ordinary working class women and they don't 
really talk about themselves; they never have a bloody chance do they? 

"We didn^t realise how enjoyable women's talk would be. It's far better than any 
other talk - we enjoved it so much..." 

There was generally much interest in the topics they were covering. Monique, 
for example felt that on her course history became alive and involved real 
people's lives and was not dry and distant as it hnd been at school. Laura said 
learning was *'more real, more enjoyable" an *'more relevant". All were 
excited and stimulated by the 'women*s studies elements of the courses, and 
three of the women emphasised how much they had learnt about racism and 
living in a multicultural society. 

Particularly worth stressing is the benefits of asserti\ eness training - in some 
Fresh Start groups the women read through and discussed a book on this 
topic and did role play: all were very positive about its usefulness. 



Writing and Study Skills 

I'veryone also reported increased confidence in writing and study skills, and 
here i;gain the approach of the tutors seemed very important, enabling 
women to gain new confidence techniques. Marie describes vividly how much 
she had benefited from this approach: 

"In study skills, we've written about our experiences and how wc felt at scho(^L 
where we lived when we were young. This is very different from school where the 
Q teacher used to say/I Want you to write about a holiday' (we didn't have holidays) 
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or 'Write about the river*. (At school) you weren t taught howlo write ... they didn*t 
say do it in parts, you plan it first. You just had to sit there with a blank sheet ol 
paper and write. Vp until I went on the course, writing a letter was next to an 
impossibility Tor me because it was just a blank piece of paper and panic set in. 
What am I going to write? What do I do that anyone wants to hear about? But once 
you plan it, it flows. Tve written letters now and Tve enjoyed it and Tve enjoyed 
reading them through and thinking, M wrote that letter and it was no big thing'". 

And Holly and Clare also talked how much their tutors had both made them 
feel they could write, and develop their writing: 

"R was great, she made it so easy, she didn't mind you asking ... and she explained 
everything so well. She seemed the sort of person who wanted you to know. And by 
the time she was finished 1 thought M can do it ... it seems easy enough for me to 
even try it Clare and 1 were talking about it afterwards and she said, 'Why didn't 
We think ol it before? it's so simple, if we'd known that when we were younger we 
could have done so much ..."' (Holly) 

"... it was J that gave me the confidence because she used to find my writing so 
interesting. And 1 used to be so surprised at first ... it always sounded so childish to 
me ... But she said that 1 write well ... My writing has changed... 1 think more about 
what I'm writing, and 1 can put things down better and in a more interesting way 
Also I'm writing more for people to understand, not just for myself.'' (Clare) 

Marie made a sharp contrast between the response to her writing in a previous 
O-level course (where it came covered with red marks, and little constructive 
comment) and the positive response and useful comments she received from 
her Fresh Start tutor. Clare also said how important the constructive criticism 
of her tutors had been in helping her write. What seemed crucial was that 
women knew that no matter how little they managed it would be valued, their 
effort appreciated by the tutor and the rest of the group. And they could 
discuss their writing at each stage, and be offered sensitive and constructive 
suggestions they could build on. 



Confidence and Direction 

All the women reported increased confidence' in themselves and their 
abilities, and in most eases, a direction and a desire to go further. Marie 
described this as follows: 

"1 learnt that I was capable of doing whatever I decided I wanted todo, not like a 
brain surgeon, I do know mv limitations, but I realised that my limitations were far 
fewer than I at first thought. As far as other people are concerned ... I feel confident 
of going into full-time study now. I'd be able to cope with it whereas just applying 
for full-time study I might not have been able todo it before ... they just brought my 
interest back into wanting to learn." 



M use the term 'confidence' throughout this report because it was much used by 
WDmen themselves and it describes an important feeling. I should like to add to this, 
however, and say that if women lack confidence in their ability to study and in their 
ideas, it is because of the consistent undervaluing of women's knowledge, and tlieir 
exclusion from educational opportunity in a male dominated society. It is very easy to 
see 'lack of confidence' as an individual problem or 'illness', like having the llu; a 
problem which originates solely in our personal psychology. I should also want to 
stress how deeply these women impressed me with their strength, capabilities and 
O urage. and with their confidence in themselves in other aspects of their lives. 
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Several women spoke of a greater confidence with people in general, and 
particularly speaking in groups. They were more positive about themselves, 
their right to express ideas, and more confident to assert themselves. For 
Holly this was the most powerful benefit of the course; it revolutioni.scd her 
life- and the confidence and support she received from other women enabled 
her to apply for and take up a place as a Community Programme trainee* 
Anne and Gillian felt able to think more critically. Debbie described how she 
was more ''rebellious'' (in her partner's estimation) becau.se she had things to 
say and views to put that were founded on evidence provided in what she had 
learnt. 

The course was not completely ideal for everyone. Clare, after a term on the 
Fresh Start cour.se, made up her mind that she wanted to apply for full-time 
study; she felt then that the course was not geared enough towards preparing 
her for the specific skills .she would need in HE and that many of the 
di.scussion topics as the ccnirse went on were now familiar to her. Ideally she 
would have like to have changed to the Return to Snuiy course in her .second 
term. However, she had had to fight hard to join Fresh Start (for one day a 
week) as part of her MSC training, and feared that if sheattempted tochange 
courses she would have to go through the struggle all over again, so she 
continued on Fresh Start until the end of the year. But, despite her 
reservations, she was emphatic that Fresh Start it.self should not be different - 
that she had needed it when she started and it met the needs of the other 
women in her group. It was simply that now she was ready to move on to 
something more intensive, more stretching, Gillian similarly recognised a 
point where she needed to move on - but she was able to do so. She had 
needed to begin with Fresh Start because she needed confirmation that she 
was capable of further study: 

*'[My tutor] repeatedly told me that 1 had the ability and the right ... I needed 
somcbodv like B to .sav *Yes, I can see it in vou, don't just think it might be 
there.'' 

After a couple of terms, she decided that she would like to go on into full-time 
study and so she joined the Return to .S7iv(/v group. But she again stressed that 
her time on Fresh Start had been neee.s.sary to give her the impetus, and 
confidence, to go forward. 



rONCLUSI(3NS 

In summary then, women entered Fresh Start feeling the need for a nev; 
direction and an interest in studying, but were generally unclear about what 
its outcomes might be and uncertain as to whether they had the ability to go 
on to further study or training. The course seemed very appropriate for most 
of these women. It offered participative and informal learning in a supportive 
environment; it validated women's lives and experience, and enabled women 
to develop a more realistic view of their own potential. It also helped them to 
develop purpose and direction. Not all the women went on to f urther study, 
but of those who did, all agreed it would have been unlikely that they would 
have had the confidence to take this step but for the Fresh Start (and Return to 
Stiulv) courses. 1 ho.se who did not ultimately take this step still reported 
Q benefiting significanilv from the course - as will be seen in Chapter 4. Seven of 
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the women did want to go on to turther study the following year, and in the 
next Chapter, I examine how women tared in tinding out what were the 
options, and in gaining access to their chosen courses. 
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Chapter 3: Moving on from Fresh Stan 



**Ai the bcgintiitig o\ the course lIvMc is ahsolulcly no \va> I could have drcanii ol' 
applying to the poly. Id ak)nc actually going to do an inters icw and writing an essay 
ihere ... ! would have disintegrated ..." (l.aura, ,lunc I^SS) 

An important aim ol' l-rcsh Sian was to make available inlbrmaticin and 
advice on rurther sttidy and training opportunities, and to pro\ ide support 
and offer practice in skills that would enable women to gain access to these. 
Seven otit of the eight women took up further study after coinplcting either 
Fresh Stun or Fresh Start and licturn to Sttulw and thi.s chapter explores 
women's experience of the following: 

- the effectiveness of the course in offering information and advice on 
education and training possibilities; 

- how they made choices about how to continue: 

- the quality of support offered by the Fresh Stan course through the 
process of applying; 

- their experiences of entry procedures. 



INFORMATION, ADVICK ANI) SUPPORT 

Although colleges are beginning to be more accessible to adult mature 
.students, and there has been some growth in special courses to meet tiie needs 
of adult returners without formal entry qualifications, it is still difficult to find 
out what is available and advice ser\ ices are limited. 1 his problem has been 
partially addressed in many London borouglis by the creation of borough 
education and advice ^shops' for adults, and the publication of local 
directories - usually written and circulated by small voluntary groups, 
Islington has an education and advice service for adults (llASIA), a local 
guide Opportunities for Islins^ton supported by Islington Voluntary 

Action Council (IV AC) and a comprehensive directory produced by AIT- A 
for advisers in educational institutions'. Nevertheless, most women 
interviewed had little or no idea of the range of possibilities opening up for 
mature students or how to find out about these. I^'oviding information on 
what was a iilable was one of the most important functions oi Fresh Start 
and Return to Stuily courses. Ciillian. for example, was both imsure she was 
capable ot further study and imawarc of the range of options available to 
mature students when she began: 

**l thought evening classes might be the springboarii to more stiuh . but I didn't 
know- what was available or what I wanted to do | M> lirst ideal vv;is in gt> on tn A 
levels, but I wasn't sure I wouki get a grant. I'rc\h Sunt gave nie confidence, 
direction and advice ... R looked up everything in her big black hook' and 1 realised 
that there were Access courses etc." 



'Al l- A directory ol Ai:. \'\\ and Hi: courses. 
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And Debbie: 

**My biggest obstacle was knowing exactly which route to take ... I didn't realise 
that somebody like R [adviser] existed, that you could go there and discuss and 
she'd help you ... 1 only went by chance''. 

Women mainly found information and advice within the Adult Lducation 
Institute itself - though one visited EASIA and consulted the local guide 
Opporiunities for Islinf^ton Women and two had limited help from the MSC 
Community Programme. At the AEI, detailed advice and counseliing was 
offered by the Women's Studies Co-ordinator, who visited each group and 
encouraged course members interested in further study/training to meet her 
individually. Five of the women took up this opportunity - four to explore 
possibilities, and one to be prepared for an Access course interview. The 
remaining three found out about courses through the tutor, through other 
women on the course, or through outside contacts. Once people had found a 
possible course, tutors encouraged them to make relevant contacts and 
telephone calls themselves; although support was available from course 
tutors as they went through application processes -and often this support was 
crucial. 

Providing information was only one aspect, and perhaps was not the most 
important, of the Fresh Start courses' contribution to women taking up 
further learning. Those who went on were unanimous that they could not 
have made this step without being on Fresh Start/Return to Study first. What 
other forms of support did the courses offer? 

1 . Crucially, the courses enabled women lo develop the confidence to apply 
for courses « they helped them feel both *I can do it' - and that they had the 
risrht to do a course, as Gillian put it - that full-time degree or social work 
courses with grants, for example, were not just for others who were younger 
and who had qualifications. Their tutors enabled them to see that they had as 
much to offer the course, and their applications were as valid as anyone's. 
Anne described the continuing encouragement she received as follows: 

*M got a lot of help from the tutor ... she would always ask me how 1 was getting on 
and if 1 wanted some help and if I had tried this'and that ... she always made 
everybody feel that ... she would be very willing to help and she would like to help if 
there was anything she could do. (That helped to keep me going)- I remember at 
the very beginning of the year she would say I think you ought to try and get 
yourself into something for next year ... she kept on saying it to me, and she would 
say have you tried? Have you done anything? ... she didn't exactiv put pressure on 
me but she made sure that i wouldn't forget about it." (Anne) 

2. There was. in addition, both practieid help and support by tutors through 
all the application process - filling in intimidating standard application forms 
that asked women to list their qualifications, and with little guidance on how 
to make the most of themselves, advice ana practice in interviewing 
techniques, assertiveness training, and essav writing skills - needed for 
entrance tests. 

3. f-qually importantly, hein\^ in a \iroup with other women (dso applyim^ for 
courses encouraged individuals to try too, and meant ideas on possible 
courses were shared. They also found support and encourag. mei' ^ioni ^e 

group in going through application processes. 
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4 Pncticc in siiulv skills - biuh witliiii I'rcsh Sum and particularly in the 
scparau n".S7m/, opt.on - .r.adc people leel more prepared, and less 

nervous, about the demands of academic study in I h and HI., 

All these factors seemed very important to women moving beyond I rvsh Stan 
into lurther study and training. 



! INI)1N(; C)L!T ABOUT ('OURSKS 

Although women learnt about po.ssible coiuses through /)r.v/, S/c/r/. tutors 
di 't provide all the concrete inlornuUion women needed "tb.s generally 
ad to be obtained I rom colleges and course tutors them.selves, And "n^" ot tht 
commonc-st problems women had was contacting courses m order to gam this 
iniormation. Anne de.scribes her experience as follows: 

•M IkkI a nrnspcctiis and 1 looked upaii the coiirscsand this one had a creche- and I 

needed a ereciie so 1 went lor that one. And it s nearby. 

•M ranu them ... it was aiwavs diiricuit to get someone on the Pli''"f ■ ' l';'; 
a'u r es Hi ert.sed and 1 vuuiid ring the number and it won d be really quite 

in- e . t I ge in ioueh M.h the people. Bu. .his one had an advice evening so 
' "„t along there ... 1 thought at first it was the wrong place because there vuic all 
These v' umg people there, you know, much younger than me ... but it wasn t ... 
(Anne then described how she met and talked to one ol the tutors on the course 
lsw!kcd her to fill out a form and said they would like to call her lor an 
inlervicw.) 

"IThenl thev didn't send me anything for ages and 1 got . oh 1 got really nervous 
,d 1 ng hen . It was so dillieult. 1 ..ust couldn't get to talk with the v^oma. . S he 
e ve I e hei phone number, her extension and everything, so ,t was perleetly all 
fiul t to r ng V , 1 left messages and I was ringing every day t^r a wh.lc 
: en t al v" thev sent me a letter | telling me to eome lor the '"terview bur^. th 
men i' s were ... on!v eight days away ... it was just me panicking I think - 
;Smed to know, vou want to know ... It was niiportant to me because ... .1 1 
wouldn't have a chance then 1 would try something else. 

M the time of mv interview with Anne, in .luly. she was nerv(ni.s once more 
bcVausJ although- she had been ofiered a place verbally, she still hadn t been 
oirered one lormallv in writing. She commented; 

thev have all about me on files, but when / want some-thing on paper it's 
clifler It b cause then it's too much work. 1 do believe them, but still . you get .so 
usee! lo havmg things on paper, and that's the proof that its actually goin^ to 
happen and /k/n h.appened." 

It w is not onlv Anne who found the inaccessibility of the college- and course 
Irgamsers t " ing, When i asked Clillian what had been hardest about getting 
her place on a preparation course for mature students, she responded: 
"1 think rinding out what was available i d^n't know how many phone calls 1 
n K e tocollege^^ that didn't quite do what : wanted When you telephone- colleges 
h li 1 usuallv engaged and when yon get through to the switchboard the 
o von want to speak to, or that department is engaged. That s the general 
mi And it seems ii colleges like H. who do several courses you go Irom one 
' ourse o"gan.ser to another and you ean't get all the iniormation Irom one person. 

<d . Clillian was trvmg to discover quite general iniormation - she had a rough 
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Idea ot t ic kind of course she would like. ;md she wanted to know what her 
local colleges had c,n c,frer. whet her she was el igible to appiv etc r^^^ 
suggested an mformat.on officer for "lature students at each c.) £ 
have aved her a lot of time and expense. Making long and repeaSi X ne 
calls dunng the day costs money - not easily found bv those on low ncori^^^^^ 
I4ll '"^"^''"''"^ nngmnC a 

Several women emphasised how useful it was to meet the actual course tutors 
tho tm ;W'y'"t?^l"m'n^ ^' course. Holly was much enccn.r S wh n h^^ 
the tutor for her O-level sociology course, as was Anne when she Se to the 
course tutors at the advice evening. Anne commented 

"1 think it's nice .. when you Ikivc a pmspcciiisand vmican iictuiiiiv no nuli ilk tn 
somebody in .he place .ncl lind out ... rather than |ust doinV- e th 
. I ma application lornis ,., just k-iiiM able to talk ,,, the woman 1 1 Iked t o h e wi 

1 wo women, althoi^h they had been very much encouraged to feel thev could 
t.y course option.s. felt .sometimes there was a lack of hafd infc/rma i rf' mm 

£ wftrroctber mr^;r;r H^'^^^ what exactly they Cld llale 
cicai witn. n October 1986. Debbie had been on both />t-.vA .Vmn and then i 
Raun, to S.udv eour.sx at a different eolleue. She felt strcmglv ?hat although 
she now knew more about the range of courses on offer, it wa much harderfo 
find out exact y what a particular course would involvj- the Z'^^ 
be m college, how much work she would have to do at he me etl She wTmeH 
realistic, concrete information so she would know whether^he c^^uld n« 
a course with a young baby. Clare ( who eventuallv went oi a deKrL cm^^^^^^ 
a a polyteehnic also commented, in a later interview, tha h t fr cm ds f ^ 
•Sm. and the polytecnnic had not adequately warned her c"w tm chVnie he 

r^'i^siUvinr ^'"^"^ be u:de'.";ii;Se 

A major problem then, for applicants to courses. IS simpiv contacting cc,lleL>es 
or more information and getting in touch with c"nirse g ' fscr An 
I media e solution to part of this problem might be to have an nf rn atmn 
officer sited within a college who knows about the courses c)n offer and w u, 
could hai.se between the potential applicant and potenti il cm ir sc-s Buth^^^^ 
also to be noted how valuable women found infomial pe c i amtac"^ 
course tutors - either cy, the telephone or via an advice eve nriu^^^^ 
man v course.s do trv and arrange ihi.s. and it is worth alf irniitig t" ininortlncT 
Debbie and ( are's experience also emphasi.ses the need fc co se frgVni c-ts 
and ad\Lsers to be able to supply concrete details about what cvitdv tl . 
course will involve, their likely timetable and how nuic tm e tSen s w I 

o 'I'r kc-'^b^ '"rr"' ^ "'"^^ visors p rtp ne 

stnkc a balance between encouiaging applicants to consider pos ibimie 

C HOt)SI!\c; A ( OURSK, 

^hoia- is perhaps a misleading -erin when considering women's decisions 
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about how to pursue their edueation. Their choice was hniited by what was 
available and personal circumstances - and Tar more so than those applying 
earlier in their lives and without family commitments. Clare's case is a good 
illustration of the limitations women had to work within. 

During /'rc.sh Stan, C lare decided she wanted to do a degree course in social 
sciences. She would have preferred to have done a further year's preparation 
before entering her degree, but her year on the community programme was 
coming to an end and she needed an income during the following year. She 
had a husband in work, so would not be eligible for benefit. She could have 
attempted to find a job for a year to enable her to study part-time - but jobs 
were not easy to come by. She could not apply for an full-time Access course 
as she had moved outside the ILl: A area and would not have obtained a grant: 
although the IL^:.^ offers discretionary awards to students taking such 
courses, the outer London boroughs have a dismal record in this direction 
and grants are almost impossible to obtain. Clare therefore decided she must 
apply immediately for her degree because this meant she would be eligible for 
a statutory grant. 

Her choice was further limited by the distance she could travel. She was 
tempted to apply to a different polytechnic to the one virtually round her 
corner. She felt it had a more exciting Apolitical' atmosphere. But the prospect 
of an hour's travel in each direction, and co-ordinating this with collecting 
children and her husband's shifts, meant that this preference was simply 
unrealistic. Thus, although London is well-supplied with higher education 
institutions, Clare's choice was effectively narrowed down to one, and she had 
to find a course there that would suit her. 

How did other women make their choices? On page 43 there is a table showing 
courses women applied to and their eventual destinations. Most found 
themselves as limited as Clare. Major factors were: 

1. ilhtancc- having to find a course within reasonable travelling distance of 
home. 

2. avai/ahility of on-site childcarc - two women could only choose courses 
that had a nursery available. 

3. finance - the limitations this put on Clare have already been discussed. 
Ciillian had a similar problem: she wantc^ **just to study", and would have 
liked to do two or three A levels. But again, she had to have an income. She 
went on to a full-time preparation course for degree level study in FL, and 
then directly on to a degree course faster than she would have liked, because 
these were effectively her only options (see Chapter 7). Finance was also a 
major stumbling block for those in full-time employment - they were 
unwilling to sacrifice their jobs - particularly at a time of high unemployment 
- in order to study full-time. They had to look for part-time courses, or day 
release. 1 here seemed to be fewer qualif ying courses available to them, and of 
a kind they were interested in. ( liiis is discussed further in Chapter 4.) 

4. cuniadwu - most women were interested in social sciences^ or training in 
social and community work. This perhaps reflected their previous interests 
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bclbic joining Fresh Siart. and the ci)uisc\ content. It may also rcllcct the 
larger number i^f opportunities for mature students to study or train in this 
area. 

However, even when choice was narrowed down to a particular area of study, 
and there were suitable courses offered locally which were welcoming to 
mature students, some still found it difficult to make choices about courses - 
as they had little experience of what a particular academic subject involved. 
Clare describes her dilemma as follows: 

ehose sociologyl because it seemed to tit in with all the other things Pni dning ... 
even though 1 hardly knew wliat it meant. 1 knew it was something to do with 
people and the ideas that 1 had ... but all the rest of them scLMn so interesting, 1 
couldn't choose, l-ven geography ... 1 thought geography was looking at Argentina 
and saying. * 1 liat*s where we get our beet f rom. South Af rica and that's where we 
get our gold from': that's what it was svhen 1 was in school ... But a friend of mine 
who teaches geography ... started explaining to me what geography was - its all to 
do with social things as well. So even geography became interesting to me ... The 
more I was talking to people ... the harder it was getting ... So I'm in a dilemma. So 
I've written sociology and 1 can discuss the rest when 1 go there." 

Choice of subject was thus often a stab in the dark; and in the event, many 
Wiimen changed subjects once they were on their ch()sen course. And one 
woman deliberately looked for a preparatory course that offered a range of 
subjects, so she didn't have to make this kind of choice. 

5. special provision /J v mature students - women prclerred to go on to 
courses that were cither specifically for mature students, or had special 
provision for mature students - either so they didn't feel out of place, or 
because they still felt a little uncertain of their ability to study - especially for 
degree courses. For example, Laura finally chose a degree in sociology 
because there was a study skills workshop for mature students attached to this 
course, and Ciillian^ despite being advised to apply directly to HE, chose to (la 
a mature student preparation course for degree level study Hrst. 

6. approach of the collci^e - the reception women received on their initial 
contact, and their impression of those they met through the process of 
applying was important. It is worth recording Gillian's experiences of the 
varying nature of this at some length. She applied to three preparatory 
courses for academic study for mature students - two in FF: and one in ALi: 

are very kind. 1 hey take the stress out of it; they really are very good. Their 
letters are worded in a way that doesn*t challenge or intimidate. They're available 
on the phone - they're ditTicult to get through to, but very friendly once you do ... 
and you do get through to people who can give you the information you want. They 
don't ask you to do a written test at the interview ... obviously that makes it easier 
for the applicant ... though I can sec there might be good reasons for asking 
applicants to write an essay at the interview. I found V. easier to apply to because! 
was interviewed by women ... And I also hked the book they'd asked me toread... 

"C*. ... I didn't like at all. lliey seemed to me quite bullying • quite tVightening 
people. I tliink because they are a university preparation ^.'otjrsc and if you're 
successlul you're guaranteed a place at (a particular univvrsiiy). So theyVe got 
(university) breathing down their necks and they come down heavily on their 
applicants. They say things hke **Well it you think you're coming here to waste 
Q your time and waste ours, you will t'ind something diftereni because you will be 
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thrown out ofihe course/' Everybody 1 met there was white, male upper class, PhD 
under 30. 1 felt they wouldn't know anything about me and 1 wouldn't know 
anything about them. It wasn't an environment in which 1 would thrive at all. 1 
could feel myself wilting ... 

**P. were just middle of the road. And they had some women teachers - not enough 
as far as 1 can see. All their literature says they operate an equal opportunities 
.scheme, regardless of gender, race, religion* etc. which is good. There are only two 
black people there, which is a shame." 

Gillian was not offered a full-time place but a part-time place on her first 
choice (R. above) and so opted for P. Although part of her reason for 
choosing the latter was its breadth of curriculum (it included computers and 
.science and she wanted to try these subjects), it can be seen how much her 
choice was influenced by reception by the college, a positive equal 
opportunities policy, and a sense that those there were sensitive to her 
position and had some feel for her life and experience. 

In summary of this .section then, finance, closeness of the college, and on-site 
childcare were very significant in determining women's choice of courses. 
Tho.se with school-age, or pre-school children could not travel far as they had 
to be able tocollect children from school or nursery - or both, and two women 
had to find courses with creche/nursery provision. The need for an income 
also placed limitations on the kind of course women could do, pushing some 
women into applying for full-time courses with grant support ,sooner than 
they would ideally have liked, and others into searching for much more 
limited part-time provision that could allow them to continue in employment. 
Generally, women started by identifying colleges/courses that fitted these 
essential criteria. Where choice of course still remained, deciding on subjects 
was another hurdle - it was often hard to know what a particular subject 
involved from its title and some deliberately opted for courses covering a 
range of subject areas. They also favoured courses that welcomed and seemed 
sensitive to the needs and experience of mature students, and applied with far 
more confidence if they met people who seemed welcoming. 



KNTRY PRO( KDURES: 

ENROLMENT EVENINGS, FORMS, INTERVIEWS AND TESTS 

Holly was the only woman who experienced an enrolment evening at her local 
further education college. She found this an intimidating process. There were 
huge numbers there on the day she went - ^Tve never seen anything like \C 
she commented, and no signs to help people with procedure. As a result she 
waited for a long time in a queue and then found she had to fill in a form first. 
So she had to leave the queue, fill a form in and start all over again. However, 
she left feeling more confident about going to her courses, again because she 
had had a personal talk with her sociology tutor: 

**She looked nice. 1 asked her what the people would be like and she said it's really 
good - a lot of single parents ... and 1 thought *That\s O.K., they'll be women just 
like me\" 



Laura, Marie, (lillian, Anne and Clare all had to negotiate entry via 
O jpplication forms, or a letter outlining their reasons for applying, an 
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interview and some form of written test. I hese were inevitably stressful 
processes. 

Gillian and Laura had found the support of their Return to Study tutor in 
filling in forms very useful. The problem was both in managing not to be 
intimidated by long sections asking for previous education and qualifications, 
and in how to convey what they did have to offer on a form ill-designed for the 
purpose. One of the Fresh Start tutors commented that one of lier main roles 
here was in helping women to present themselves in the 'right' language ( white 
and middle class). She also noted that polytechnic application forms were 
particularly complex. 

Having negotiated this hurdle, thev all had interviews, and some entrance 
tests. Supporting women through these, and offering them help with 
interview techniques was one of the major contributions of Fresh 
Start/Return to Study, Laura describes her experience of her interview at a 
polytechnic: 

Q lyiwt was your hii^i^vst ohstacic (to ^vttin^ on the vourse) do you think? 
**()lher people were applying and Ihey were receiving ihcir interviews before I got 
mine, so going through their interviews [afterwards together] was quite helpful. But 
nobody's turned out quite as bad as mine ... 

*'[A.s wc waited) there was a woman outside saying there's eight places and 40 
people, so you really felt put down. They did the usual interview which IVe read 
about ... putting you on the lower chair ... 1 was very brave, 1 asked for a different 
chair. I thought. No, this isn't going to happen to me. 1 just couldn't because I'd 
[collapsed at interviews before] ... the interview practice I'd had was very 
important." 

Both the interview and the tests themselves were quite gruelling. They did a 
comprehension test, and a short essay - Laura felt this was particularly hard 
for women applying straight to the college as mature students without having 
been on a course like hers. She was also angry about how misleading the 
college had been about the time the whole process would take: 

When 1 got the letter saying could you come for an interview, they said something 
like there will be a short written test - they gave the impression that it would be 
about 15 minutes but it turned out that it was an hour and half - not what 1 call 
short. They'd read my application, they knew 1 had children and took no account 
of that whatsoever. It 1 hadn't have arranged to have the kids picked up 1 couldn*t 
have taken the test [It started at 3.30pm]. There was a lack of information on their 
part." 



Interviews seemed to vary between the *testing\ if not *bullying' and those of 
the kind that Gillian experienced at F. (see above), that were informal, and 
designed to help women reveal as much of themselves as possible. Obviously 
women much preferred the latter to the former. But, as importantly, for those 
with few or no formal qualifications, interviews are an important means by 
which applicants can reveal how much they have to offer, and to learn more 
about the course they are applying for. Interviews which put women on test 
may offer little chance for those inexpeiienced in interview techniques to do 
either of these. 

)th F. (an Al: institution) and Clare's polytechnic also made the whole 
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•mnlication procedure less intimidating by asking people to write an essay at 
application pr a^^^^ • a verv long standing one for mature students, a large 
oi^Ten^ig: o 2^^^ educiion^ If F. and applicants for a 

degree cour e can do without entrance tests, then there seems l.ttle reason why 
rXHmtUutions cannot do the same.Timed tests are extremd 

i d V for mature who may not have sat any sort of exammat.on 

n^ce tl V w e a scho^^^ Colleges should certainly consider whether there is 
anything Cbe g^^ by subjecting mature students to this experience. 

If is ilso worth noting how much support these women gained from their 
uuors and gT-.ps at fslington AKI, Laura was able to ring her tutor just 
before she went: 

"She said "Don't worry Laura, you can do if, and it just stayed in my head. 

This oave her the boost of confidence she needed to get through the day. She 
S hid a group tc go over the experience afterwards and gam reassurance 
1 ?he had not'done badly. Marie' Gillian, and Clare were clear about how 
Sable and strengthening this kind ot support had been. 

THK KXPERIFNCE OF REJECTION 

A r.nui ..nH maifir barrier to access for mature students is the shortage of 
1 es on r^irS^^^^^^^^^^^ those leading directly to social and community 
^ t ZmIc^^^^^^^^ a result three women were turned down by the 
:wse^ h ap^^^^^^^ for - Mane. Gillian and Anne. Marie, perhaps the mos. 
exS bv the prospect of Fresh Start and about a new-tound future found 
?he knock tx. her confidence devastating and difficult to get "ver. She had 
mnlied for Access to social work and was turned down because she didn 
iSitorprac ical experience. What was meant by 'sufficient' was eft 
uSdearbo^h before she applied and in the rejection - she '.lad a fair amount of 
Tnc^iid soc al and ommun.ty work experienre, but it f.rned out thjs was not 
Sigh" The optimism .she had felt at her inteviev. when she said 

if I don't get it I do intend to just cram the year with other couise.s until I can 
apply tor my CQSW. There's no way 1 intend to stop now ... 

WIS hard to sustain in the face of this blow. The practical difficulties to 
m rsX o he courses (such as A levels) also prevented her finding othe 
no c^lmiS She was desperately waiting or a nursery p ace for her 
nrtTJiThe the space to pursue her studies. In the event she spent an 
Z.mn telinR erv low but did become involved in a group starting a 
a mZn V mfr.s rv She felt so sensitive and uncertain about her future, tha 
she did not want" to be interviewed again during the following batch of 
interviews in January. 

Anne was turned down bv a full-time community and youth work course- .she 
hadn't even had an interview. But by the time we met. she wa.sjeasonably 
nhiiosophiJal abmu this. She too needed 'more experience . But she had o her 
possJbSo^^^ following year and was very hopeful of being accepted for 
entry in September 1986. 

Gillian applied for a full-time place on her chosen course at F., but was at first 
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otlered a part-time place (tor which she would not be eligible for a srant^ Sh.. 
describes her react on to this a. rnii,.u.c. "-"t'Di<- loi agrant). 5she 



candidates than their publicity suggests, it wS eeni nre?erih e S.rT^ 

give potential candidates more indiStion ot this -thon^^^ 

tc. emphasise their flexibility. (This w ouTd a o Lie t"hdr e^^^^^^^^^^ 

anything about you as the applicant ..V' ' '^''y 



CONCLUSIONS 



available when ilicv cnk-rcd /Vo/, iZoum A nl^^^^^^ theaptu.ns 
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courses across the college that were available to mature students. It was also 
very hard to gel in touch with course tutors, both initially, and later, when 
checking dates of interviews etc. Making repeated phone calls during the day 
time was not only frustrating, but expensive. 

3. One woman became anxious when colleges failed to get in touch with her 
until the last minute about interview dates, or to confirm her offer of a place in 
writing. 

4. Women much preferred to talk to lutors involved in the course so they 
could develop a *reer for it, rather than simply sending off an application 
form. Advice evenings, or the presence of a tutor at an enrolment evening 
were appreciated. A friendly, welcoming approach by colleges was also highly 
valued. 

5. Women needed concrete and realistic information from advisers about 
the amount of time they would need to spend on the course, in and out of 
college, and their likely timetable, so ihey could plan ahead. 

6. Women's choice of courses waselTectively narrowed by; the need to study 
within travelling distance of home, and reluctance to travel at night; the need 
for on-site childcare; the need for an incomeand the shortage of part-time or 
day-release courses. 

7. Applicants may be uncertain what is meant by course titles from brief 
descriptions in a prospectus. They may prefer broader based courses that do 
not ask them to specialise too early. 

8. Women preferred to go either into courses either designed specifically for 
mature students, or into those which made special provision for such 
students. 

9- Application forms were often intimidating and did not encourage women 
to present all they had to offer fully. 

10. Women often viewed prospective interviews with foreboding. In the 
event they varied from the intimidating to the relaxed and supportive. If 
colleges/courses are not doing so already, they should recognise the 
importance of developing a relaxed and informal atmosphere in interviews 
for mature students, so the interview becomes a means of enabling applicants 
to reveal as much of what they have to offer as possible, and to check out their 
own questions about the course, rather than an endurance test. 

1 1. Women with children needed concrete information about how long they 
would spend in interviews and written tests, so they could make arrangements 
for childcare. 

12. Women preferred to write an essay at home, rather than go through the 
tease experience of sitting an entrance test. Such tests are particularly 
intimidating for those who had not been in the education system for some 
years. Not all colleges use them; their value must be questioned. 
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13. There was a shortage of places on several courses- particularly Access to 
social work and community and youth work training courses for mature 
students. Some women only got a place on their second application, a year 
later. 

14. Three women were consequently rejected by their preferred courses. Two 
women found this painful and a serious blow to their confidence. Those who 
had alternative options in the following year survived this. One woman 
couldn't take up other options because of childcare problems, She was 
extremely discouraged, and might easily have given up altogether. 

15. Courses could make the experience of rejection or selection easier, by 
publicly acknowledging internal guidelines they may be operating and by 
.suggesting positive alternatives to applicants, who are not offered places. 
They should also consider adopting a first come, first served policy. 
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Chapter 4: The Second Year (1) - Study and Paid Employment 



In this chapter, 1 look at the experience of three women for whom paid 
employment remained or became a priority during the following year - 
Debbie, Monique and Holly. 

Monique did not continue to study after her Fresh Start year. She had 
considered working towards social work qualification, but had not seen how 
it would be financially possible for her to study full-time, even though she 
wanted to train for socialor community work. She had thought of looking for 
a course she could join fo** one day a week and working the other four. 
Towards the end of Fresh Start, however, she had applied for and obtained 
promotion within the social services. This new job put fresh demands on her, 
and she had to develop skills of administration and management. She felt she 
had little time to continue her studies, and didn't think now, in her mid- 
forties, that she would undertake training for a qualification. Nevertheless she 
had greatly enjoyed the Fresh Start course, she felt it had given her a degree of 
confidence as she entered her new post, and had also a space to herself away 
from home, family and work responsibilities. She also felt that the multiracial 
membership of the course and the inclusion of sessions on racism, would help 
her in her new job. If she had time in the future, she would study again, but she 
would need classes in the evening. 

Debbie continued to be interested in taking up study/training opportunities 
that would offer her a qualification, but her choice of possibilities was limited 
by her need to remain in employment, and her uncertainty as to which 
direction to take. She had also ^.^yplied and got a new job during the course - 
she moved from a solicitor's to a social services office. Again she felt the 
course had given her the confidence [o make this move. During her Fresh 
Start year, she considered an Access course in social and community work, 
but was reluctant to enter full-time study the following year, partly because of 
the financial risk of leaving her job, and partly because she did not yet feel 
sufficiently confident in her study skills. She also investigated taking a part- 
time social and community work training course, but did not take up the 
option in the end because she would have to travel home by herself at night. 
She did however join a psychology course at the AEl and she still planned to 
enter study or training that would improve her qualifications and offer her a 
new career. In the summer of 1986 she took up an eight-week day-release 
course - in ^return to study' - at a local FE college, sponsored by Islington 
council (her employer). She again found this very stimulating and made her 
feel very positive about continuing. As a result, she applied and got a place on 
a BTEC course in administration (again on day release). However, she found 
she was expecting a baby, and so had to shelve any immediate plans. 

In October 1986, Debbie was determined to continue to study during and 
after her maternity leave, but her circumstances closed a number of options, 
I, ike many women, she did not feel safe travcllingat night - and this ruled out 
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several courses. She was also worried about maintaining an income: 

*il's a bit frightening because once you (give up your job), you Ye living on a grant, 
and then at the end that's your lot ... but 1 want something where 1 could work 
towards a qualification and not be a nonentity at the end of it." 

She was also still unsure what she would like to do- her interest in social work 
training had waned, and the BTHC course she had applied for was a practical 
option, but not her favoured choice. She was really interested in training for 
advice work and her ideal option would be one or two years day release, 
perhaps followed by a year or two on a grant. But she still had to discover a 
course that would allow her to do this, in a kind of training that appealed. 

Holly decided to take two daytime 0-level courses as part of her MSC training 
programme during 1985-6, Fresh Start had encouraged her to apply for a job 
on the Community Programme (in a Mobile Therapy Unit) - and she was 
emphatic that she would not have done this but for the support, 
encouragement and confidence she received from other students and tutors. 
She was not due to finish her year on this until mid-1986. Fresh Start had also 
enabled her to find an assertiveness in herself she had never experienced 
before: 

'*I just don't let things go past now that 1 would have a few yearsago ... At work my 
boss is a real 'man' ,.. The coffee would come in and if we didn't jump up and gel 
him his colfee, he'd say *M haven*l any coffee - is nobody going to gel me some?" 
And the young ones would jump up and give i! to him. Well, we'd practised that 
situation in one of the classes ... as a role play, so next lime, 1 said to one of I he girls, 
**I'm damned if I'm going lo gel up and give him coffee, let him gel his own". And 
she agreed ... Before 1 would have jusl jumped up and got it for him. When 1 told 
them at college the next lime I went, they said **Well done. Holly" ... 1 knew I had 
their backing, even though they weren't there I was proud of myself... It's only 
little things like that, but it's built up my confidence." 

Little things they may have been, but Holly also fought for her right to go on 
to two part-time 0-level courses the following year, despite much opposition 
from her manager (he argued that they weren't training), and also dealt in 
many other ways with his authoritarianism and sexism. She also found she 
could talk to others with far more confidence, and deal with those who 
previously would have overwhelmed her. 

When her MSC training finished in the spring of 1986. Holly's main priority 
was finding another job. Although she had benefited from Fresh Start, and 
her O-level group, she knew she wasn't interested in studying full-time. She 
had done enough to satisfy her. When she found a job, she had to leave her 
(daytime) course. In October 1986 she v/as working very happily managing 
the office in a nursing agency, a job sh'* had been offered by a f riend. She said; 

**1 hese two years have llown ... it just seems \ Jiileretit life lo my old one -slaying 
ip.'Joors. Bui 1 always knew 1 could do something if 1 could gel in there ... Fresh 
Start played a big part at that lim'j of my life ... it gave ine confidence ... if [my 
friend] had olfcicd me lh<' job and 1 hadn't been on the Fresh Start covvsc 1 
wouldn't have gone. 1 wouldn't have been the same person. But I'll be moving on to 
bigger things now. I know 1 will." 

Tlie experience of Debbie, Holly and Monique raise several is: ues concerning 
rs// Start and mature student access: 
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1. Fresh Start can benefit women in many ways - both in their everyday 
lives, in personal relationships, and in gaining and changing employment. It is 
therefore important that such courses remain geared to multiple exits, and do 
not become solely 'feeder' courses for further and higher education. It is also 
important that their 'success' is not measured in terms of the number of 
students that choose this option. 

2. A serious barrier to access for women in full-time work is that 
opportunities such as Access courses ure mainly held full-time or as 21-hour 
day courses. Even where students are eligible for a grant, the risk of giving up 
employment may be too great, particularly at a time of high unemployment. 
For Debbie and Monique the need to have a stable income was very 
important. Monique preferred early evening courses, but even where evening 
provision is available, childcare responsibilities and the dangers of travelling 
at night deter many women. 

3. A day-relcasc n)ursc was the best option for Debbie, and we can assume 
for many other women in Debbie's circumstances. However, far fewer women 
compared to men*, particularly women in lower paid and part-time work^are 
ever offered this opportunity by their employers. Both Debbie and Monique 
were eligible for such release under by Islington council, but this is perhaps 
exceptional. 

Iiven where women are eligible for release, employers may only consider 
training directly related to their jobs. Clare and Holly had to fight theMSCto 
be allowed to join Fresh Start, and 0-level sociology and English literature 
courses - even though release for study was part of their training on the 
Community Programme. Management argued that their chosen courses 
could not be considered 'training', as they were not directly related to their 
placements. Also worth noting is that, by coincidence, Clare's husband was 
trying to negotiate a period of unpaid study leave from his job as a driver with 
British Rail. He wanted to take a degree course. Thishad been refused, but he 
was still fighting the case through his union. 

Women may also be deterred by the hostility of their immediate management 
to their taking 'time off. Clare had to deal with this while she was on Fresh 
Start (one day a week)- it was the main reason why she felt she couldn't apply 
to change to Return to Study, as she felt she would have had to start fighting all 
over again. Another woman interviewed said she had had the option of day 
release when she was working but still preferred to study in her own time 
because: 
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'Ol those receiving training on part-time dav release in 1985 there were 142,000 women 
to 328,(M)0 men; HHS Statistical Bulletin 15/86, (December 1986). 

Mn 1984, 90' / ol part-time jobs were undertaken by women: Employment (iazette, 
(October 1985) cited by 'The tact about women is Statistics Unit, Mqual 
Opportunities Commission, (Manchester, 1986). 

^ rhe argument lor increased Paid I'dueational l eave lor low paid women and men 
workers. and for part-time workers is made in.Iane Mace and Martin Yarnit (editors); 
j^^inw off to Learn: paid educational leave for low paid workers, Methucn, 1987. 
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"By law they will allow you to go, but they're not at all pleased all the time youVe 
having a day off to go into further education/' 

Yet such provision is the only way many women can realistically hope to 
retrain. The struggle for the right to train while at work, and in the kinds of 
courses women are interested in, must be part of the campaign to improve 
women's access to education and I make more detailed recommendations in 
Chapter 7. 



STUDY BEYOND FRESH START: 

Destinations in June/ July 1985 
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Name Courses applied for 



Offered Accepted? Long term 
place? goals 



Anne HI-: Community and no no 
Youth Work 

Ft: 21 hr O-tevels yes yes 

Clare HI-: BA Social Studies ? ? 

Debbie Ali: Psychology (p/t eve) n/a n/a 



Ciillian 



Hollv 



AH; Return to study (I7t) p/t only no 

then f/l 

Fl-: Preparation for mature 
students wanting to do 
degree (f/t) yes yes 

University Access (f/t) - withdrew 



FF: O-level Hnglish 
Literature and 
Sociology (p/t) 



n/a 



Laura MF: BSc Sociology (f/t) yes 



n/a 



yes 



youth work 



social work? 

social/community 
work/advice work 



study: Dip HE 



'Meaningful' job 
with people 

interesting job, e,g. 
research for GLC 



Mane Vli: Access to CQSW (f/t) no 



social work 



Moniquc 
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January/October 1986: courses taken by each woman in 
academic years 1985-6 and 1986-7 



Name 



1985-6 



1986-7 



Anne Vli: 2 1 -hour O levels: 

Community Politics, 
Sociology, English Literature, 
History. 

2 hour Introduction to Social 
and Community work 



HE: Community and Youth 
Work course, (f/t) 



Clare 



HE: BA Social Studies (f/t) 



(contd) 



Debbie M: Psychology (p/t) 

FI*: 8 week return to study 
course (day release) 



AE: Return to study, (p/t day) 



Gillian FE: Preparatory course tor 
mature students wanting 
to enter degrees (I7t) 



HE: BA Combined Studies in 
Economics, Politics, 
Environment and Society 
(I'/t) 



Holly FE: O-level Flnglish Literature 
(closed after 2 weeks) and 
O-level Sociology (p/t) 
(till Easter) 
(MSC Community 
Programme training) 



Laura 
Marie 



HE"; BSc Sociology 



(contd) 

EE: 1 year f/t Access in social 
and community work - 
leading to 2 year CQSW 
(polytechnic) 



Moniquc 
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Chapter 5: The Second Year (2) - Surviving the Course 



'*Pcrhaps 1 slunild have gone to nuire tutorials I didn't though because I wasn't 
really sure what I didn't understand " (Clare, Feb, 1986) 



INTRODUCIION 

Improving access lor mature students is not only about increasing the amount 
and range of provision, it is also ensuring that they have every chance of 
completing a course once they have started. In this chapter, I move on to the 
experience of women who entered courses in V\l or HE: in the year following 
I rcshSian, A table showing the courses women entered during the academic 
year 1985-6, and 1986-7 is on the previous page. It can be seen from this, that 
after Dv.sh Start, two went directly into degree courses. The others went into 
Vli: one onto an FH course preparing mature students for degree level study; 
two into part-time courses in I-H (one two-hour, the other 21 hours) working 
towards O levels, and one onto an FF Access course leading to social work 
training. All the courses (HL and Vli) were either specifically for mature 
students with few or no formal qualifications, or actively encouraged mature 
students' entry. The majority of women were interviewed twice in this year, in 
January and October 1986 (see Appendix 3 for checkshcets). 

The chapter is structured as follows: 1 begin with a comparison between Fresh 
Start and traditional patterns of education in IT: and HI:, in order toconsider 
some contrasts women could be expected to find as they moved on. I then 
consider women's perceptions and feelings about their experiences as mature 
students during their first term. 1 first pick out some key problems most 
women referred to, coping with eoursework, developing study skills and 
tutor-student relationships. I then go on to consider the quality of support 
they received both from within the institution, and from other mature 
students. 



FRKSH START ON FF. AND III.: A ( HAN(;i: IN KMPHASIS 

As described in the previous chapters, hvsh Start and Return to Sttu/v were 
key first steps in enabling women to develop confidence in their ability to 
study, in the development of skills and in gaining information, advice and 
direction. These courses had an approach that is traditionally not found in IT: 
and HI:: they had negotiated curricula; they were informal, supportive and 
participative: women were actively encouraged to explore their personal 
experiences and to learn from and develop these. The atmosphere of the 
groups encouraged women to leel free to raise any questions they might ha\'e, 
and they could discuss their writing with their tutor at any stage. Coursework 
was not compulsory, it was not graded, and there were no tests or exams. 
When women entered courses in F'l: and HI: - courses with prc-designed 
curricula, where coursework was compulsory and graded, and where they 
were often examined, they were bound to find some change in pace and 
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emphasis. For some, however, this was considerably more than lor others. 

The change was perhaps sharpest lor those going into full-time HI:, and one 
FE course that prepared for study in HH. The traditions of teaching and 
learning in HF are often markedly different from those of school, or adult or 
further education. Study here is a relatively isolated and self-directing 
process: students are encouraged in ^independent' learning and thought. At 
the same time, I would suggest, HF has unvoiced traditions, expectations and 
values that all new students must learn - a culture of academic institutions. 
This combination may put enormous demands on women who have not been 
in full-time education for 15 to 20 years, where they are relatively 
inexperienced at study skills, where they are unsure of the quantity, style and 
standards of work they are expected to produce, and where they are 
surrounded by those who have come straight from full-time education and 
have other qualifications. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
women lelt unsure of themselves, and that they often found their first term, if 
not year, stressful. *Mt was like going into a different life'' as Clare put it - a 
world of different values and expectations that they had to learn to judge. I 
should stress at this point that the issue was not women's intellectual 
capabilities - all successfully completed their academic work - it was finding 
the energy and confidence to \survive' during their first year, particularly for 
Gillian and Clare, and to some extent, Laura, that needs to be noted. Fqually* 
two women who went into FF courses designed for adults with few or no 
formal qualifications found the transition easier. Unfortunately, one of the 
women ( Marie) did not enter her Access course until after I had completed the 
interviews, but Anne's experience of her course in IT: (preparation for O 
levels) does contrast at many points with that of other women. 



THi: FIRS! TKRM 
Coping with coursework 

One major problem all the women found in their first term was coping with 
the volume of work. 1 hey, especially those on full-time or 21 -hour courses, 
found the pressures and demands of es.say writing and reading tough to deal 
with and demanding considerable organisation of their time. Some, like Anne 
on her O-level preparatory course, found this simply a matter of establishing a 
pattern of work; once having done this, the volume could be managed. Others 
reported never feeling on top of their work. 

Most full-time courses or reasonably full-time courses are demanding, but lor 
some women the load did seem to cause unreasonable tension and anxiety. 
Often the women lelt this was due to their lack of experience, and that other 
students didn*t seem to need to spend as long as they did on writing essays, for 
example; but much of this may well have been their perception rather than 
actuality. There were other more concrete rea.sons why they should feel 
pressures. Firstly, most had to both cope with a heavy timetable of study and 
fit in family and childcare conmiitments - this problem is looked at more 
closely in the next chapter. Secondly, these were conscientious students, some 
still a little uncertain of their right to be where they were; they were anxious to 
work hard. I'his meant that they saw themselves as Mailing' if they did not 
O jmpleteall the suggested reading lor a seminar/lecture, or could not finish a 
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piece ol' writing on lime. On some courses, however, there seemed to be a 
contradiction between the stated requirements for course work, and what 
students could rcahstically achieve. Laura, on a polytechnic degree course, 
commented on this, and how it undermined her confidence. 

"In a week you just can't rcad|all the reading you have heen set). You would be 
given seven or eight books to read Tor one subject and sometimes there would also 
be reading to do for maybe three or Tour other subjects in the course, and it just 
can't be done. It is dreadlully unrealistic." 

{): I low d()v\ it make you feet havin^i that amount of rvad\n\^ to do? 
'The first term 1 felt dreadliil as 1 Tclt 1 was lagging behind because I wasn't doing 
all the reading. You see you want so much to do well and succeed, and you lend to 
do what is expected of you." (Oct 1986) 

I. aura attributed her apparent inability to 'keep up' to her own inadequacy. 
But the reasons why she experienced this probably lie with the course itself*. 
There seemed a lack ofattention to how much work each individual was being 
assigned across their whole study pro{^ramme\ about whether the volume was 
appropriate tor first term students - and the elTcct on students' confidence, 
particularly mature students, if they couldn't manag*' it alL Secondly, it is 
important fi)r new students that tutors distinguish between essential and 
supplementary reading, and make sure the 'essentiaT reading can be managed 
in the time available. It can also be useful to suggest chapters, rather than 
whole books - only part of which are relevant to the topic area. Colleges may 
expect students to make this kind ofjudgemcnt themselves - but this requires 
some prior knowledge of academic practice that many mature students (in 
fact any first term student) cannot be expected to have. 

Ciillian's experience also illustrates the difficulties for mature students when 
there is a mismatch between an 'ideal' workload and one that can be carried 
out in practice. Cjillian was in college from 9-5 each day on her preparatory 
course, so had to do most of her coursework during evenings and weekends. 
She too seemed to have daunting quantity of coursework to manage each 
week. She felt particularly under pressure during the first term, because 
students were given a reference for their polytechnic or university at the end of 
this term. This reference was based on the tutor's assessment of their first 
term's work. 

It is wtirth reproducing in full Ciillian's account of her and her fellc)wstudents' 
experience of the course's approach: 

**1 he introductory talks at P. more or less implied 'you needn't think that you can 
come here and get away with mediocre work, anci you're giving to be on test all the 
lime' (and you U('nM(n))and 'a lot of people don't make it' and this sort of line. And 
we didn't even know what it was going to be about, you know, wc hadn't written an 
essay or been in a class. This was going to be such a challenge they said, - we already 
knew but we didn't know what to expect. All thuigs like giving you an essay 
schedule in the first week ol being there, and when you looked at it you realised 
you'd got an essay a week to do lor the first and second term ... plus the reading 
ibr four or five siibjects» plus study skills and homework ... People who had home 
commitments didirt get the work done and they put ...such an emphasis on getting 
the work done - 'it you can't prove you can do the work we can't give you a 
reference and you can*t get into a poly' ... and 1 took that very seriously and so did 
everybody. And about hall' a do/en of us and we \seic people without children 
O Kiiliian's son was 1^ bv now) did all that work and nearly worked ourselves to 
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death because we didn't really even know the standard we were aiming tor. People 
with children just couldn't keep up and had to become a bit blase about it and some 
people even who hadn't got children couldn't keep up anyway, ihe tension and 
anxiety were too much." 

The course's emphasis on *hard work' and ^standards' hung over Gillian for 
the first half of the course and drove her to work extremely hard and for long 
hours, always unsure whether she was reaching the required lever. Then to 
her dismay, Gillian found towards the end of the second term that her tutors 
considered her *fussy and over-anxious' and as ^working too hatd\ The 
general altitude to students' work changed too; 

"And then at the end ofthe second ternKandthe beginningol'the third they started 
... saying well it isn't so important anyway ... I dropped one essay in the whole year; 
[but) some people only did half the work, and they all got into polys and they all got 
references anyway so I was utterly confused by that," 

In practice, then, on Gillian's course, it emerged there was a mismatch 
between what the tutors implied was essential and what was in fact necessary 
for her to do - a hidden, atid unvoiced *rule of the game' that it took a long 
time for her to realise. The course seemed to be adopting a ^survival of the 
toughest' approach, threatening failure if students didn't produce the 
required amount of work at the required (but undefined) level, in the hope 
that this would push more students into working harder. This approach 
Would seem markedly inappropriate for responsible adult learners, unsure of 
themselves and their abilities, anxious to do well, and with home and family 
commitments to manage too. And its effect, according to Gillian, was to put 
herself, and other students on her course, under enormous pressure and 
anxiety and led to many of them abandoning their studies. 

Two issues, then seemed to have emerged in this section. The first is the need 
for courses (particularly in to make sure mature students are being 
assigned a volume of courscwork that it is actually possible for them to 
complete - and this means considering what they arc being assigned across 
their whole study proi^ramme. Students straight from school may be more 
willing to *risk' not doing all their reading forexample, or skipping through it 
quickly, but mature students, new to the culture of education, may not have 
the confidence to play this *game'. All first year students, furthermore, may 
have difficulty distinguishing essential from secondary reading, and ^crucial' 
work trom work *if you have got time', and need guidance on this, 

1 he second issue is the difficulty for mature students in their first year of 
judging what the 'standard' is for their written work. This is perhaps 
particularly true for those going into HH (Although Ciillian's course was in 
fact based in Fl;, it seemed to follow the traditions and style of HI:). Courses 
need to recognise this and give students guidelines and realistic feedback, 
along with positive and concrete help in developing their writing. They should 
not, as in Ciillian's case, just assume that students *know' what is required. 
Ihis is di.scussed more in the next section. 



The first term: developing study skills 

^ .second major area of concern for all the women who went on to further 
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courses, particularly in Hh, was developing their study skills - particularly 
essay writing skills. Laura, on her poly degree course, commented: 

been very itrcnuous because there is all the learning I have to do - not the 
academic learhiiig but how to go about it/' 

Although the v omen were bound to find they had to develop study skills as 
they went al- \ several felt there was a lack of concrete feedback on their 
work and hu, liey might improve it. Their tutors' comments were often not 
specific enough to help. Laura felt what she needed was a tutor to go through 
each essay with her and explain exactly what she should have done, offered 
her alternative plans etc. Holly also said she would have liked this on her O- 
level course. Gillian summed up how she felt at the beginning of her 
preparatory course as fellows: 

'M never knew how much reading I was supposed to do orwhailcvell was supposed 
to try and write my essay ... I didn't have the faintest idea hotv to write one ... I 
didn't realise they were supposed to have a structure and 1 was always terrified of 
getting the point' wrong." 

Gillian also commented that she often didn't even umie t\s ta nd ihc comments 
on her essays - written as they were in inaccessible language. 

Again there were 'rules' of academic practice - and again unspoken - that 
sometimes took some time to discover. At the beginning of her degree course, 
Clare, for example, thought she had to remember everything she read , and did 
not realise that she was expected to refer to books constantly while writing (a 
contrast to school). Laura said that it took her a long time to realise that no 
matter what the essay title said (explain, discuss, describe etc.), what was 
really wanted was 'criticise'. Gillian remained uncertain that she was 
structuring her essays properly for most of her year's course and this caused 
her some anxiety although she later discovered that she had been structuring 
them well all along. 

Most of the women had special study skills workshops on their courses and I 
shall consider below, how on some courses these could have been more useful, 
and how tutors could have offered more effective support in this area. 



1 he first term: 1 utor-student relationship 

Compared to hvsh Start, one of the stiongest contrasts most women found 
on their new courses - again particularly in HI: - was in their tuto» V attitudes 
to themst>l\'f>v; as learners. The quality of teaching varied from tutor to tutor, 
and course to course. Anne found her tutors (on her 21 hours a week O-level 
preparation course) very good: *M fe;.! 1 can talk to them if 1 need to and even 
though they are (he tutors, its all on an ;;qual basis. Just because they are the 
tutors, 1 don't think they feel ihey know everything, and the students know 
little". Marie, on a full-time Access course, also found her tutors very 
supportive. But the others had varied experi!*nce» finding some tutors exciting 
encouraging and open; others more foi mal and distant* und a general shift in 
teaching approach that often proved difficult to cope with. Clare, on a degree 
course, commented on this: 

"Sometimes I wonder if the tutor does in fact want you to learn. Mostly they do 
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seem to but somelimes it is as if ihey are saying thai it is none of their business 
whether you gel it into your head or not/' (Clare) 

Struggling with a large range of new subjects, Clare felt she needed more 
straightforward explanation of concepts and theories, instead of seminar 
discussions that assumed that this had already been grasped. And there 
seemed no-one she could ask these kind of questions. She said: 

**I would like tutors to talk to you, and tell you things rather than always ask you 
things. Always asking you questions and so, in a sense they are assuming you know 
things ... in lectures they use ... terms, not just words, but whole sentences ... thai 
perhaps somebody who has been there a long lime would use, but not somebody 
who has not gone into it. I am not saying I don't understand it all, but there must be, 
for example, many people who are not aware at all of politics, and what terms such 
as ^capitalism' mean ..." 

Gillian, on her FI: preparatory course, felt her tutors were used to dealing 
with VDUnger people and were not sure how to relate to mature students. She 
found them often judgemental, authoritarian and prone to judging students 
on their personalities rather than their work. It was a very difficult 
environment, where there seemed little interest in her educational 
development or adult discussion on her progress. She commented rather 
bitterly: 

*M expected that they had given me a place on the course \ ecause they thought I was 
bright enough to benefit from il ... I thought they would say quite openly that I 
needed to do a lot of work (and 1 would do a lot of work). But I also expected that 
they would be on my side and they would tell me straight where I was not doing well 
- that they would work with me on me. Not only that - I hoped the relationship 
would have something for ihemas well. Il fell so hurtful when in the end they didn't 
seem to be on my side al all." 

Holly found herself with 24 other students in her two hours a week 0-level 
class in sociology. The atmosphere here was different to Fresh Start. She 
missed the relaxed chat at the beginning of the group, and felt unable to ask 
questions as often as she would like in case she was holding up the rest of the 
class. She found the course work she did at home demanding, and would have 
liked to have more personal feedback from her tutor on her work (though she 
liked her tutor very much). There was very little opportunity of this however 
as the tutor always had to rush away as soon as the class was Tinished, And 
although she had some friends in the group, and they consulted each other in 
the week about their assignments, there were still many people in the group 
she didn't know. When I asked her what she felt was the main difference 
between this group and Fresh Start, she said 

"Here ifvou don'l do il, il isjusl your hard luck and you will miss il ... I find that the 
difference. 1 feel as il I have to keep myself going with nobody to help me here. Al 
D'esh Siart, if you missed things, uiere was always next week logo over it ... what is 
hard is that you have to work and no-one will help you. Nobody will lend a hand if 
you are stuck and you can't relax. I have only the two hours, and if my mind 
wanders, what did I miss?" 

Many women therefore found a contrast between the supportive tutorial 
support of Fresh Start and that of their subsequent cour.ses. In the latter they 
Q -'t far more isolated, under pressure to keep up, and often uncertain whether 
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individual progress was of concern to their tutors. They often founH this new 
environment most intimidating. 



Surviving the course 

Gillian, Anne, Laura and Clare, all had moments of crisis through their first 
term - though Clare emphasised that she did enjoy being at college. Laura 
reported, in January 1986: 

**About three weeks into the course, 1 suddenly threw the books everywhere, saying 
I couldn't do it, it was too hard ... I have u few other people who I talk to in other 
seminar groups and they were all going through the same crisis. Two women 
mature students actually did give up/* 

Clare said, at the same time: 

**I just feel why am I pulling myself through all this, I really don't know whether I 
will be able to slick il ... while I am there, things are fine, it is when I come home. 
Some nights I am exhausted and 1 have to be up before seven the next day because 
of the children ... all I see ahead of me is hard work. I need a bit of encouragement 
really,.,'' 

The excitement Clare (and most of the others) had felt about learning - an 
excitement that had developed in Fresh Start was dimmed in the struggle to 
keep up with the demands oeing put on them. In many senses their courses felt 
like endurance tests, but none of them did give up. Despite *Miving in a state of 
panic for three months'' Gillian described the reason why she and other 
students on her course had continued to 'stick it out* as follows: 

*'A lot dropped out in their first term. Imagine what would become of a person if 
they dropped out? Often students go there because there's nothing else left to do. 
Most of us are unemployable by the lime we go - and we've tried every sort of job 
and realised that they're all totally boring anyway ... One woman who dropped out 
still doesn't seem right to me. Terribly depressed ... it's just she fell totally useless," 

Gillian continued with her course because to stop would leave her with no 
hope for the future. But like Clare, she felt badly in need ot encouragement. 
Feeling under pressure and vulnerable, not sure that she was 'coming up to 
scratch' her confidence, so carefully developed by Fresh Start and Return to 
Studw was now shaken. What support did ./.le , and the other women, get f rom 
their courses? 



SUPPORT FOR MATURE STUDENTS 

In this .section I look at the quality of support foi mature students within the 
different institutions the women attended. I have divided their accounts of 
this into four areas: personal tutorials, study skills workshops, seminar 
groups, and support systems amongst students themselves. 



Personal tutorials 



During their first term, all the women had personal tutorials -either at their 
own request or at the invitation of their tutors. The quality of the help they 
i^Qj^-eceived varied - and much depended on the tutor concerned. Gillian, on her 
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preparatory course for HE:, had a particularly painful experience with her 
personal tutor when she approached him for feedback on her overall 
progress. She was looking for reassurance and encouragement. She came 
away feeling she was disliked and milking a fuss: 

the problem 1 had was that I thought there would be some feedback on how I 
was getting on and the syllabus does say that there is continual assessment and 
tutorials so the student can understand what progress they are making and any 
areas they need to work on. Well 1 didn't get any feedback and I noted that about 
half way through the term that some students had ... When I realised after my 
second tutorial that 1 had not like some people had any feedback 1 went to my tutor 
and asked him for some. He looked over the top of my head and during my 
conversation 1 had to address my words to the underside of his chin. He said: **0h 
no don't worry about it, it will be all right." He spent the whole interview tr; ing 
literally, physically, to get away from me ... I asked him again and he said **well at 
the end of term we would get all the work out and go through it." I :.aid that would 
be after the references (for college applications), and he just kept talking about not 
worrying and these things get sorted out - just really not saying anything. And the 
conversation only took about two or three minutes ... I felt my tutor didn't l»ke me 
personally or in any other way ... but Td said several times **0h Tm sorry to trouble 
you" and 1 though: to myself **w hy do you keep .saying I'm sorry to trouble you?" 

I left the building in tears and fortunately found three or four students in a nearby 
cafe ... if I'd gone home with that in mind ... 1 was feeling like cracking. 1 spent 
another three weeks feeling neglected, resentful* not sure of my ability or what 
people in the college thought of me ...*' 

The tutor's response made her feel she was being a nuisance, and his repeated 
claims that she was *doing all right' failed to reassure her because they seemed 
dismissive, treating her uncertainties as fussing - said to palm her off. 
Eventually, one of her other tutors told her she'd written an essay that in it.self 
would get her on a degree course, and another told her that if nobody had said 
anything it meant she was doing well. Nobody, however, had seen that Gili an 
herself might need to know this. As she said: 

**I think my tutor labels me as Mussy and over-anxious'. 1 think he thought 1 was 
going to be a person who'd use up a lot of his time and so he made sure that 1 
couldn't. I don't think 1 would - I'm not that much of a leaner, 1 just do 
occasionally; l*m sure most people are the same - just occasionally need two 
minutes." 



That Gilliiin was not being \)Ver-sensitive' or *emotionar - male words used 
to describe women's oven expressions of feeling that men generally suppress- 
is illustrated by Clarets comparable experience with her first tutor: 

'*Some of the tutors here said that if we needed help they would be available, but 
you knew that they didn't really mean what they said. One tutor I went to said as 
soon as he saw me that he had another meeting to go to. [Clare had made an 
appointment to meet him at that time) He did however state that as 1 was here he 
would see me. Heasked what 1 had toask him[aboutan essay] and I said that it was 
the whole thing that 1 did not understand. He just said that he could tell me in one 
sentence. You do this, this and this, and put it in here. Well 1 said 1 understand that 
and that 1 can see but 1 just can't remember what goes where 

Clare felt very much at sea and was looking for time, encouragement, and 
some quite basic advice op technique - it wasn't necessarily that she didn't 
,^^.derstand the subject, she was simply unsure about how to put it together. 
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and how she could rLMiicnibLM* all she was readinii \n order to write. She was 
expressing a general rather 'han a specific anxiety about the essay topic, but 
none of this was recognised or responded to by her tutor. It seemed to Clare 
that he found the whole meeting a chore, and she was taking up his time. She 
.said later in her January interview tna t she had not gone to any more tutorials, 
partly becau.se of her experience with this particular tutor, and partly because 
she 'wasn*t sure what it was she didn't know\ 

In both of these .sessions, Clare and Ciillian\s tutors didn't recognise the 
particular pressures on them as mature students, or appreciate their need to 
be 'heard' with understanding and encouragement. Their tutors did not seem 
prepared to look for anything but a surface level problem, which one assumes 
they felt they had answered. They gave the impression that the women were 
exaggerating their difficulties, and 'fussing' unneces.sarily. This could only 
make women feel 'unseen' and their worries unjustified, when in reality they 
needed them taken seriously and discussed realistically. 

Some tutors were very helptui, however. I'hey acknowledged both the needs 
and the strengths ot mature students and offered positive and constructive 
support. I have already mentioned that Anne and Marie got much support 
from their tutors. Although Laura generally found relationships with her 
degree-course tutors more formal than on Frcslt Start, she also found her 
personal tutor clear and helpful, and willing to take the mystique out of 
academic learning. Along with many others, I. aura found .sociological terms 
difficult. She knew she had to learn the new terms, but, asshe said, when they 
*'are thrown at you all the time, you are never going to get there. You never 
put them in your own words first, so you have something to remember and I 
find this very difficult", this was one area where she found her tutor very 
u.seful: 

**My personal tutur very much puts words intu everyday language which is very 
nice. She says we have to learn the terms ... but we don't have to use them all the 
time, as long as you know what they are ... she said that I had improved no end - 
because she takes me for two subjects - and she says my writing has improved 
greatly ... she tells me how to do things and I gel home and do them straight away.'' 

It is clearly this sensitive feedback and 'caring whether you learn' that was 
needed by Gillian and Clare early in their courses - they both foun^^ ir 
eventually. 

In (iillian's ca.sc this was the following year when she entered a degree course 
at her local polytechnic. Here she was positively encouraged to take in her 
essay plan and di.scu.ss it with her tutor. 'Tve never had that in my life*', she 
said, "He didn't think I was being silly just to go and check." She was given a 
clear reading list for each topic on her course, and her essay titles related to 
each topic. She knew exactly what she needed to read. She now felt she might 
be able to write an es.say 'without destroying her soul'. 

Clare changed her personal tutor in the middle of her tirst year, and found 
.someone who was endlessly helpful and approachable - to whom she could 
lake any personal or academic problem. 1 hus, although writing essays was 
.still cau.sing Clare concern at the time f her second interview, she liad found a 
,9^4ulor on whom she could take her anxieties to and knew she would find 
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support. She found this an enormous strength. Her case and that ol* Laura 
and, later, Gillian illustrate that sensitive, and vital, support is by no means 
impo.ssible within HE. 



Study skills workshops 

Although the majority of women had a study skills element in their courses, 
these varied in usefulness. Laura, for example, felt she got little benefit from 
hers: 

**When 1 read the prospectus it said [there were) workshops (or study skills ... they 
were virtually non-existent. 1 had no idea - I still have no idea about exam 
technique ..." 

What seemed to emerge was that good study skills courses offered a forum 
where students could discuss their problems with ac/wfl/ course work - essays 
they were writing, for example; the less u.seful ones simply offered study skills 
exercise. . that were unrelated to the rest of their programme. Thus Laura went 
into her first set of exams for more than fifteen years **cold" - as she recalled - 
having practised a few timed essays -only one of which had been in one of her 
examination subjects. 

Clare, on the other hand, found her study skills class very u.seful. It took her 
some time to get a place on this (owing to a misunderstanding) but she could 
not speak highly enough of her tutor and the group. Clare's study skills tutor 
explained what her essay questions meant, helped Clare develop plans, took 
her through exam techniques etc. Clare commented: 

**Novv I am having help with my Lnglish and essay writing and general work. 
People are relaxed in her class and are not afraid to say what they think, and that 
was what I thought college was going to be like - where you could disagree with 
somebody and would probably end up changing your mind\ but at least you can say 
what you think ... This teacher is giving us all the techniques on how to deal with the 
questions in our exams ... If I hadn*t been coming to this class, 1 wouldn't know 
what the hell they were talking about.'* 

It is worth noting that this tutor was threatened with withdrawal at the end of 
Clare's first year, owinng to cuts, and Clare was active in a campaign to have 
her reinstated. 



Seminar groups 

Seminars, a standard feature of HI- courses, again varied in usefulness. Often, 
especially early in the course, women felt unable to ask the questions they 
wanted, or to participate. Clare said , **some tutors twist your words up .so you 
don't feel like speaking." Other tutors created an atmosphere where women 
did feel able talk without running the risk of being made to feel stupid. Part of 
Clare\s difficulty early in the course was because she was in seminars with 
younger people who were inexperienced and unwilling to talk; and the mature 
.students she knew were not in her groups so they could not talk about their 
coursework together. In her second year however, she found herself in 
seminars where she was with other mature students, and where the 
9^jiosphere encouraged her to fj&eUree to express herself. She also found she 
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had much to contribute f rom her own experiences, and she felt this made all 
the difference. This suggests that it is important to place mature students in 
seminars together. It also indicates that the quality of group work skills 
amongst HE tutors may vary. 

Support from other students 

A final, and most important source of support for the women was with their 
fellow mature students. Most of those on mixed-age courses enjoyed being 
with younger people, but tended to rely on groups nearer their own age to 
.share ideas and problems with coursework; some also offered each other 
practical help such as caring for each other's children at times of stress. For 
.several this group support was invaluable. However, one obviously useful 
activity for mature students new to es.say writing - thediscu.ssingand readinjg 
of each other's essays - did not .seem to have been practised as much as it 
might have been; pressure of work, and an atmosphere where individual 
achievement was stressed, and plagiarism a major offence, often made this 
difficult in practice. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

The experience of the.se women suggests that the first year of study for women 
mature students going into courses in F^I* and HH is generally not ea.sy. In 
many of the courses the.se women entered, particularly in HE, some 
concessions were made to the needs of mature students (waiving entry 
requirements, offering study skills support and perhaps a nursery) but they 
remained traditional in approach and structure - and often failed fully to 
recognise or meet the needs of mature students. 

What the.sc women .seemed to be saying here is that they needed support 
during their first term - someone within the institution to validate their 
anxiety in a world of unknown values, even if there were no concrete 
conditions on which to hang that anxiety. They needed feedback - both 
constructively on their written work, in accessible language, that could be 
positively applied to their next piece of work; and generally, in a sympathetic 
and supportive framework, which would recognise their uncertainties and 
offer them a realistic but supportive assessment of how they were doing. 

At least part of the problem seemed to be that the women faced the unspoken 
assumptions, values and expectationsof an academic (and dominant) culture, 
where a shared background knowledge was taken for granted and in no need 
of explanation. This is fundamentally a cla.ss a.ssumption. Those not part of 
that culture were expected to *know\ As a result, it was often difficult to find 
anyone to recognise or validate women's doubts and lack of confidence, or 
give voice to *the obvious'. Clare expressed some of this when .she .said she 
needed someone she could go to and know she could ask the kinds of 
questions none i>f her tutors ever .seemed to broach , someone who would .say 
.simply **well this is what we are talking about*'; 

"... jbecausc I oltcn feel] everybody seems lo know aboui (somcihingland I don'i; 
and soineiimes people will explain ihings lo mc and siill ihey haveiri explained 
whai ii is and ii is hard ihen lo go and ask somebody else. II somebody was ihere 
specifically /r^r ihai, you wouldn'i mind going and asking for help." 
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On Gillian's course the tutors took an authoritarian and judgemental 
approach which stood in stark contrast to that of Fresh Stan where 
knowledge was not the sole preserve of the tutor, learners considered adult 
and active participants in their own learning, and the curriculum negotiated. 
On h ' course too, your **face needed to fit*' to get through. Both women's 
sense of alienation tlnally, was undoubtedly exacerbated by the maleness of 
the cuiure they were entering.^ Anne's course (in FE), on the other hand, 
although following a highly structured syllabus - preparing for O levels - had 
all the characteristics of Fresh Start. Classes were participative; women were 
encouraged to draw on their own experience as mature students and women, 
and to feel able to ask questions, to make mistakes. They received positive and 
constructive feedback on their work. The traditional assymetry of power 
between the tutor and students was reduced. Anne, as will be seen in Chapter 
7, found the course hard work, but stimulating, highly enjoyable and 
confidence enhancing. Yet it was in one of the most traditionally 'curriculum- 
driven' areas of education. I have also mentioned already in this chapter 
examples of individual tutorials and workshops wherea similarapproach was 
followed. 

These last examples indicate the direction in which all colleges can move. The 
principles and approach found in Fresh Start are not inapplicable in further 
and higher education, if the traditional male, middle class - and white - 
cultural values of academic institutions are challenged^ We should also be 
wary of those who argue that mature students should be better prepared to 
enter 'mainstream' courses, thereby focusing the problem on women 
themselves rather than on courses and institutions. To some extent women 
had been prepared by Fresh Start and, particularly. Return to Study - though 
Laura on reflection would have liked more practice before starting, and Clare 
had felt that this worry (that she should have done a study skills course first) 
confirmed by experience. However, it is doubtful whether any part-time 
courses could, or would want to reproduce the pressurised, isolated learning, 
*sink or swim' approach that tends to characterise HE. In the end study skills 
are leant in practice. The problems women faced cannot be explained away as 
Mack of preparation'; they indicate a responsibility on the part of all 
institutions to take fundamental steps in recognising, validating and meeting 
the needs of women mature students. 

It would also be very easy to concentrate solely on the merits or inadequacy of 
individual tutors or courses. However, the fault surely lies not here but in 



M would suggest it was this that led to their requests for support beingseen as Mussing' 
and letl the diincullies of managing home plus study (discussed in the next chapter) 
unrecognised. 

'Also worth noting here is the DhS Policy Document ChaHi^ins^ the Focus: women and 
further e huation (1985)'. This advocated changes in practice to widen the scope of 
opporiiiiiiiies for girls and women in FH. The document comments that **those female 
students who find themselves in Mi colleges are likely to be part of an esiablishmeni 
organised by men for men, often with a monocullural ethos", and advocates a 
"negotiated learner-centred curriculum designed round clearly-slated aims and 
objectives". Cited bv Iinid and Hdward Hutchinson in Women Returning to Learning 
O i;C, 1986) 
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institutional structures. I suspect that in many HE and FE courses with a 
commitment to mature students, teachers/lecturers are allocated very little 
time or resources for staff development or how to accommodate to the 
experience and needs of a new student body. Working in a highly pressurised 
system, it is hardly surprising many tutors do not move away from traditional 
techniques anH expect mature students to fit into existing course design. 
Again* it is institutional practice and resources that should be in focus here, 
and not attempts to ascribe individual praise or blame. As it is, some 
individual tutors, and some courses, have moved away from traditional 
practice, but to much seems to depend on the commitment and sensitivity of 
individuals, and not enough on the part of the institutions themselves. 
Chapter 7 makes some recommendations for future policy and practice. 
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Chapter 6: The Second Year (3) - But life goes on 



*V„ the only thing Tve been thinking about is how am 1 going to get there by 9.30, 
Will I have to take the pushchair? Is the tube going to be crowded? That's what 1 
think of ... It's quite a walk from here (the tube)- well its a short walk but ... he 
walks really slowly He*ll be two and a half, so Pm wondering can he just walk 
there and how long will it take me in the morning to get nim up? How early will 1 
have to get up? How long will it take me? Will 1 have to give him breakfast? Will 1 
have to take lunch for him? The sort of practical things, getting there. 1 know when 
Pm there and he's in the creche ... Pll do whatever 1 have to do and then when he's in 
bed Pll do what I have to do - but that's all Pve been thinking of,./' (Anne, June 
1985) 

**My college has more in mind the needs of the 18-21 year old group, than the 30- 
35 year old group." (Laura, January 1986) 

**I have learned that women do find it harder- it's not just a fallacy that women find 
ii harder to go to college and have children - even if you are given all the time you 
need (through support from rest of family) it isn't easy to ask for other people's 
time." (Clare, October 1986) 



One of the major differences between studying full-time as a mature student 
and as an 18 year old is that for all the women, family and childcare 
commitments had to be sustained as they studied. At the time of the first 
interview, three women, Laura, Anne and Marie, had pre-school children, 
Clare and Holly both had children of school age. 

Fresh Start groups were accompanied by a creche, and were generally close to 
home. These made it easier for women with small children to study, bul* as 
mentioned in Chapter 2, this didn't mean that organising the space and time 
to attend was simple. And when women started on full-time, or 21-hour 
courses, and had coursework to complete at home, the struggles to manage 
home commitments, childcare and work became far more pronounced; they 
needed to reorganise their time very carefully. In this chapter, I consider how 
women managed both to study and to carry on with child and home 
responsibilities, and how good colleges were in helping them meet these 
demands. 

The chapter looks in particular at two areas: ch ildren at college, and at school, 
and finding time and space to study at home. 



STUDYING WITH CHILDREN 

Two of the women had chosen courses with nurseries. Anne found travelling 
with her two year old son to the course and settling him in the creche not as 
bad as she feared. The creche was an extremely good one, and he looked 
forward to going each day. But it was still not easy and she stressed how 
important it was to have a good creche, where she knew her child would be 
happy; 

getting there is the most difficult because 1 get into the rush hour [on the tube]- 
T-rrir> 'f ' take a bus 1 have to wait in the cold and he doesn't like it ...he liked the creche - 
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it's a lovciv cieche. 1 sometimes tell thai the people who worked there didn't gel 
appreciated enough ... they had no status and they're doing a really important job 
there ... and they're doing a very important job because [for] five or six hours a day, 
a lot of [students) depend on their treatment of their children ..." 

When she moved on to a community and youth work course the following 
year, she could no longer take him with her - even though there was a (very 
expensive) creche at the college that social services would pay for. The journey 
there and back now took her one and a half hours -and with a small child it 
would take her nearer three. 

Although Anne found studying with a small child difficult then, she found the 
facilities for small children good and her main problem was travel. When I 
asked Laura and Clare, however, what improvements they would like to see 
their polytechnics make for mature students, they were emphatic: they could 
do more for women with children. Laura commented: 

**AII of the books say that things are geared to mature students, no such luck.'' 

Laura had two children, one pre-school and in the college nursery. She was 
very unhappy with the quality of care her four year old daughter received 
there: 

**l hate the place ... she has come home with such racist remarks - it is a very sexist 
nurserv. it*s dreadful. She comes home with little bunches in her hair, 
... Apart from that 1 just don't like the place ... it employs an awful lot of staff and 
se-Miis to do an awful lot of nothing. They force them to have a nap in the afternoon, 
when she doesn't usually have one. They don't take the children off you when you 
go in there and lots of people are complaining about that. My earliest lecture is 10 
o*clock ... 1 have to take her up there, get down to the busstopandget intocoUege- 
so you need your children taken off you virtually as soon as you get in there. Tea 
time is wonderful ... they put a plastic cloth down on the table and put the kids food 
down on the table ... not on a plate. Unless you finish your sandwich, you don't get 
the crisps or the biscuit. 

Monday and I'riday 1 have to be dead in [the nursery] at 9 o'clock to [be sure of 
getting to college by 10], but other days 1 tend to get there a bit later and try to 
collect her early. She goes on Wednesday [Laura*s study day] but 1 go and pick her 
up early which is annoying because 1 am using up my time for working ...'* 

All this put added strain on her, and ate into the free time she had for study. 

Clare and Laura also noted problems of timetabling: there didn't seem to be 
much effort at either polytechnic to consider parents when arranging reading 
weeks, and lecture and seminar times. Laura had one lecture lasting from 4 to 
5pm; the nursery shut at 5 and was half an hour to an hour's journey away 
from the site where she was studying. She simply had to miss this lecture. 
Clare had a similar difficulty with school half term holidays. Reading week at 
neither college coincided with these - so parents had to make some sort of 
provision for their school-age children or miss a week at college. Few could 
afford childminding fees while on a grant. Temporary playgroups had been 
arranged at half term in both institutions* on some sites, but these had to be 
negotiated each term. And they were often expensive. 



\ final problem for parents was not knowing in advance of starting what their 
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tinjetabic would be. This posed problems for Anne who needed to arrange a 
childminder when she began her youth and community work course - but 
didn't know exactly when she would be in college till the first week of term. 
This made pre-planning very difficult. 

Laura and Clare both became active in campaigns for better nursery 
provision. At Laura's college they were asking for creches on all three sir* - 
so students didn't have to make a long journey between the nursey and ** 
lectures. At Clare's college there were only 15 creche places and they were 
demanding more. At both they were asking for better provision for school age 
children at half term. 



I INDINC; SPACi: AND TIME TO WORK 

All women with school age children found they had difficulties organising 
study time so they could still fit in childcare, shopping and housework - 
though the last was often cut considerably. Laura started work in the evenings 
from about 8, after she had done the dinner and helped her son with his 
homework. Clare, and her husband, after a lot of negotiation, had reached a 
point where he was accepting responsibility for a lot of the housework and 
childcare. But this had been a painful negotiation, and had begun while she 
was on Fresh Start, It would have been difficult to begin this process at the 
point .she entered college - as other women might have to. Even so she had 
many responsibilities, and frequently felt exhausted. She couldn't work too 
late in the evenings as she had to be up at seven each morning to see the 
children off to school. But sections of her free days were often eaten up with 
.shopping and housework, and being with her family: 

** Fridays 1 have olT. 1 have to do things on Friday that 1 cannot do the rest of the 
week, like housework, bccau.se you can only let things go so far ... [And] there is no 
way I could spend the whole weekend in my room and expect my family just to 
carry on as if 1 wasn't here. 1 wouldn't want to for a start." 

As Clare points out, it was not only practical responsibilities that took up time 
and space. Time needed to be spent with children, partners and friends if 
relationships were to be sustained. And it was often hard for others to 
understand that the women needed to spend long periods of time working. 
They were not free to drop everything and chat to a friend over coffee, or talk 
immediately about any household problem that arose. There was also more 
likelihood, for those with responsibilities, of crises arising that simply could 
not be ignored. Laura's child was not doing very well at school, so she felt she 
had to spend some time at night helping him with his homework. Marie, on a 
social work training Access course the following year, found the community 
nu i. ry time finding alternative premises. During the first year of her degree 
course, Laura was also going through a divorce and had to visit solicitors and 
attend court on her free days. She also had to spend time on the phone and 
with college counsellors, trying to get a full grant from the ILEA - they had 
deducted her [fictional] maintenance allowance from her husband'. 



'The 11. FA tinally gave her full grant - but not till the end of the summer term in her 
first year. When I interviewed her the following October, she had had no grant at all 
O that year. 
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Finally, simply finding a space to workaway from interruptions was often a 
major difficulty. Clare commented: 

"The ... problem is Tvegoi loo many people living in my house. I wish I had a room 
of my own where nobody else was allowed lo come in ... I wouldn't have to keep 
lifting up my books and pulling ihcm away tor dinner 

This kind of space - to work alone and uninterrupted - was a privilege Clare 
didn't have, but younger people without family commitments would take for 
granted. 

The women coped with all of these pressures - but they were pressures and 
they added a strain that younger students, leading independent livesand with 
their own space, would not experience. 



What could colleges do for mature students who were parents? 

Obviously there is a need for adequate creche provision in colleges - and on 
each site. It is a considerable hardship to take a child to a nursery at one site 
and then travel two or three miles to another. There is also sensitivity in 
timetabling needed - to let students know well in advance what their lecture 
and seminar timetable will be so they can make necessary arrangements, to 
make sure thai mature students start and finish within times that allow them 
to take and collect their children from school and nursery. It would also seem 
quite straightforward for colleges to arrange to have their 'reading weeks' at 
that same time as school half terms - and if this is not possible, then some sort 
of provision needs to be made for school age children. 

In addition, Clare felt the need for someone at college that would understand 
the particular circumstances of mature students; 

"I think there should be one particular person for mature students to go with their 
problems ... and it doesn't have to be academic. 1 don't say that a person has to have 
children before they will understand somebody who has children, because they 
have to be told first what the problem is, but 1 do think that it should be a woman, 
because a woman is more understanding and willingtolislen. Sometimes I Teel as if 
some of these other tutors wouldn't have time or that they wouldn't understand ... 
there are so many women with children, who have problems, like a child off school 
- I know we have nursery but many have children ofschoolageand maybe are sick 
... Surely there must be some help given in this kind of situation." 

Clare is right to ask for someone whom mature students can talk to about 
their particular problems.' But we should also note that counselling is of 
limited benefit if institutions themselves do not recognise or make changes in 
policy and practice which meet the needs of women students who are parents. 
There is a clear need for sensitive timetabling, mature student support, and 



'C urrent research undertaken fo; the Open University by Pauline Kirk, suggests that 
many Ol) students may drop out because of domestic issues. She advocates special 
training for tutor-counsellors on the problems of coping with study and family life. 
She also advocates the provision oi more informal and tangible warnings toapplicants 
of the l.me needed to study (see Chapter 3). Reported in 'Changed minds, broken 
„hearts'. Times EdiuaUoml Supplement 13.2.87, 
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for reasonably priced childcarc facilities, of good qualiiy, provided on the 
premises where women are studying. Women also need alternatives to full- 
time courses - ones that are daytime, but which operate within school hours, 
that leave them more free time for their other responsibilities, and which still 
have grants, so women can afford to take them. But such courses are few and 
far between in London, or elsewhere. The Hutchin sons ^ note the continued 
trend to o*Ter full-time provision for mature students, and believe the lack of 
flexibility in this direction stems more from the needs of (predominantly 
male) college administrators than those of learners: 

**The dominant pattern of full-time courses is of greater benefit to college 
organisation and staffing than to a potential female student body from whom a 
part-time re-entry to study is most appealing There is ... little to suggest that 
many of the institutions seeking new *malure* students and devising courses for 
them have shifted in their built-in male stance."* 

Yet this shift is crucial if women are to genuinely have the choice of returning 
to study in I'H and Uli, 
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9^jid and l-dward Hutchinson. Women Returning to LeaniiUi*, 1986. 



Chapter 7: Looking Back and to the Future 
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The participants and myself met for the hist time to talk on tape in October 
1986. By this time, Laura, Gilhan, Clare and Anne had successfully 
completed their first year at college, and were either starting their second year, 
or had moved to a new course. 1 asked all the women to sum up the two years 
since they started Fresh Stan, and to think what they would like to be doing in 
a few years time. 1 have already looked at Monique, Debbie and Holly's 
responses in Chapter Three. In this Chapter, as an endnote, 1 look briefly at 
what the others said. 

Uiura in October 1986, had a further two years to go on her BSc course. She 
had survived her first year, and he. exams, and was doing well. Looking back, 
she felt she had changed a great deal since she began Frexh Start: 

**rvc got much more confidence, there's absolutely no doubt about that ... I think 
Tm a dirfeicnt person ... and although 1 knew what I was talking about before, now 
I've got more coherent arguments." 

As for the future, she had been interested in a job in research when she started 
her degree. At the end of her course, finding an interesting job such as this was 
still a priority. But she felt her course was not just a means to an end - it was an 
interest in itself. When 1 asked her if she could advise someone on fresh Start 
now with two young children to do what she had done, she replied: 

"Yes I would. *"roviding it's what they want to do. I think it's about the best think 
I've ever done." 

Gillian, in October 1986, had finished her FH preparatory course, and had 
entered a BA combined honours degree course in economics, politics and 
environment and society at a polytechnic. "Because 1 would just like to study, 
for its own sake, 1 find the education system is too structured for me", she 
wrote in July 1986. ''I'm going on to a degree because 1 can get a mandatory 
grant, and because the object of my [preparatory course] is to get as many 
people into degree courses as possible. Ideally 1 would like a broad-based! 
course with a flexible syllabus. 1 did consider doing some O and A levels, but 
was discouraged by my tutors, and it's hard to get a grant. I can understand 
the practical and economic reasons for this, but 1 feel that I'm being rushed 
and channelled. Generally though, 1 rea'* ie that I'm one of the lucky few ... 
Perhaps I'm being ... perverse when 1 keep on insisting, i don't need a degree I 
need an education'." 

In October, however, she was enjoying the polytechnic. She found it far less 
pressurised, and less claustrophobic, than her preparatory course, and was 
enjoying it very much. Would she advise someone to take the route she had? 

"I did once say to you 1 would never reconuuend P. [her year's preparatory course] 
to anybody. I'm not sure that I really would now. I probably would, then add, "well 
if you really think you're tough, and il you haven't got any children*'. P made me 
O ^ feel ill at limes. 1 really felt awful ... I could have given up, couldn't I? And if I'd 
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given up how would 1 have coped with the failure? And what would 1 be doing with 
my life now?" 

She did however find the course had given her a lot of basic concepts that 
proved useful to her at the polytechnic. Did she think the had changed? 

seem to have a sense of purpose in life, and it's not just to go and gel the degree. 
It's grown up within mc and it wasn't really there when I first met [tutor] on Fresh 
Start ... I think I like myself a lot better in some ways. It's given me problems in 
other ways, I suppose, [wit h my friends] - people say, "Oh do shut up. I really don't 
give a damn what the Scarman Report said." But Tmintoa life where people round 
in the canteen are discussing incredibly interesting things and I feel somehow I've 
got a bit more intellectual muscle which is great ... I can actually read the financial 
pages of the Guardian now! ... and I realise, it's a sad thing, but the world talks a 
load of nonsense most of the time, and so do I - we all do - but we couch it in very 
intellectual terms ..." 

Q. Arc you still pleased you did it? 

'H)h yes. And it's something I've been thinking about for years, but I think it took 
maybe a decade for it to gradually build up. I really used to think I was incredibly 
stupid when I was a kid ... and most of my teens and twenties. One thing I have 
gained is that I realise I'm really quite intelligent, and I don't really need this degree 
gained to prove that. But I actually want to go [poly] every day and read things and 
write things and discuss things. I don't really have any plans after that, but I hope at 
the end of it that I'll be much better equipped to carry on thinking and writing. 

*'The nice thing about being in [this] college ... is that I don't get spoken to like a 
\voman'. I always get spoken to as though I'm an adult, whereas when you work in 
offices and shops and lots of other places, because you're a woman you get spoken 
to a Utile bit as though you're a child. Or perhaps a nice dog ... And it doesn't 
happen at the poly .. Now when ? come up against being spoken to in that way I'm 
quite shocked and taken aback. It makes me realise how women's lives where 
they're being spoken to like that and it's not that men are being unkind or attacking 
yoii, bui they're just demoting you by their perception of you and their way of 
talking to you ..." 

Much of what Laura and Gillian said, was also echoed by Clare. At the 
beginning of her second year on her BA, Clare was feeling considerably more 
confident, and was finding her courses that term very exciting. At home 
however, the competing demands of coursework and family were still tiring, 
and her family, though supportive, still found her new life difficult to deal 
with. However, she felt she was considerably better off in this respect than 
other women on her course, who got no support at all with childcare from 
their husbands, and were belittled for studying. Of the future she said: 

"I'd hate to leave and not finish the course, but I've told myself it's not life and 
death any more ... It's going tocollege that's important rather than gcttinga degree 
...although, of course I'd love to get a degree, but I don't think it would be theend 
of I he world ...I think this partof my life [my family] is still the most important, and 
it lakes vou going to college, and getting into other things that makes you realise 
that 

Q. What's been the best thinf* about the course? 

*M do look ai things in a different way - or I can see that there's a lot of different 
wavs of looking at things ... There's so many answers to the one thing, nobody's 
right." 

Q. What's been the wvrst thin^? 
O thai youcan'ileaveii at 5 o'clock. You're never divorced from it. You can't give 
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yourscll the day otf ..." (Clare went on to say all ihc subjects she studied were 
iolally new to her when she started) Why did I think it was going to be likcsehool. 
and they would aetually make sure that you knew what you were talking about 
before you went on to the next thing? I eouldn't tell which lecture was psychology, 
which sociology, which was planning [Pd say to someone on Fresh Start now] 
**you'd need to know a bit more about the subject ; bclore you came, even if it is 
only reading an introduction to sociology or psychology or wluitever " 

Q. IVould it have been worth doin^ even if you didn't f^et a dei^ree'/ 
**()h yes ... it's the satisfacMon of knowing things, and even if you don't know, 
knowing hnw to find out. ()nce you get an education youdon*t fcrl stupid letting 
people know you don't k«sow something ... youdon*t feel people will look down on 
you any more 

Q. Are you differ rnt now to when you .started /' \h Start course? 
**()h yes. though I must admit when I started tht * i Start course it meant more 
to mc ... I suppose it was a bigger step ... and also I was very much on a *high' I 
wanted to be in an all-women\ course, and wanted to learn about women ... 
everything was new and eveiything was great to me at that time ... now I'm more 
realistic. I enjoyed the f'resh ^tar: course ... because it was my first learning with 
women, and it was my Inst learning since leaving school and if people hadn't been 
so sympathetic, then no doubt 1 would never have dreamed of staying and going to 
further things. It was the basis and first step for me and had it been different I may 
have taken a step backwards or stayed where 1 was, instead of takinga step forward 
which I think I have done. /•hM7/.S7fl/7 seemed more constructive at the time because 
people go more out of it. Here we gain in knowledge but then knowledge is not the 
most important ... on /'V(>.s7i Start you aciually felt different in yourself." 

In October 1986. Clare had three more years to study - she would spend one 
year out at work. She had considered the CQSW option at her college; and 
now she was thinking about d Ang a social work qualification once she'd 
finished. However, she didn't eally wantto be a social worker -she was more 
interested in community Nvjrk. The CQSW, though, would give her a 
qualification that would en: .ire her a job. At this stage she was still undecided 
about her future. 

After her year on her 2 1 -hour 0-level course, Anne entered a two-year 
community and youth work course. She was uncertain about this in her first 
term - the course pushed people to question assumptions and values; this 
made it tense and draining. It was a long journey into college - one and a half 
hours each way - but eventually she had found a nursery place near where she 
lived for her son. now three, and some of her time would be on placement and 
she would find somewhere to do this nearer to home. 

On her FE: O-level course, Anne had discovered a great deal about her 
intellectual capabilities. If finally she had not been offered a place on her 
present course, she would have gone on to do an Access course in social 
science, and tiien to a degree: 

* I did much better than I expected ...1 know if I want todosomething academic, it 
might take me longer but I can (!o it. Before I thought it wasn't for me, that you 
need a special mind to do those things. I never though of myself as intelligent ... 

I don't regret that I didn't get any education, because 1 enjov it (now) very 
much." 



Marie and I only talked once on tape, but we had several conversations during 
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the following y^ar. Having been turned down for the Access to social and 
community wo/k course on her first application, she was terribly 
discouraged. She worked on a community project during the following year 
(unpaid) helping lo set up a neighbourhood nursery - and this increased her 
practical experier.ce. She found it difficult to continue to study in that year 
because her son was still very small, and she needed to wait until he was old 
enough to go intr) nursery - she also needed to find him a place. She re-applied 
for the Access course the following year, and this time she was accepted. Her 
son now went to the nursery she had helped set up. 

Like other women, she found the first year of her Access course stressful - and 
when 1 spoke to her in October her confidence was low. She found the course 
physically and emotionally draining, and seriously questioned whether she 
had done the right thing. In January 1987, however, having survived the first 
term, and despite difficulties keeping the nursery running, she was feeling she 
would get through. 

Although in October 1 986, the women who had chosen, or were able, to go on 
10 full-time study were well established on their courses, their journey up to 
that point, as we have seen was not always an easy one. In the next chapter I 
consider what wc can learn from their experience, and from the experience of 
Debbie, Holly and Monique. 
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Chapter 8: Conclusions and Recommendations 



The aim of this project was to consider the experience of 'access' for eight 
v/omen with few or no formal qualifications who had entered Fresh Star! 
courses at Islington AEI and wanted to move on to further 
education/training in FE/HE. In October 1986, two years after entering 
Fresh Start, all except one had either entered their target course in FE/HE or 
had ceased to be interested for the time being in study/training, as new 
employment possibilities opened up. The exception was Debbie, who, at the 
time of the last batch of interviews, still hadn't found a course that would lead 
to a qualification; she was hampered primarily by the difficulties of finding 
part-time, day-release opportunities in an area she was interested in. 
Nevertheless, overall, this report seems to record a success story. 

Despite this, there are several issues to be noted about these women's 
experience; 

Firstly, the women were almost all interested in social studies or social or 
community work - this had been one of the first areas to open up 
opportunities for mature students without qualifications to return to study. 
Even so there is increasing pressure on places on many courses - particularly 
Access courses - and it is becoming harder and harder to obtain places. 
Furthermore, other areas of study/training may not be as relatively well 
served - particularly skill/craft training, especially in subjects not 
traditionally available to women and in science and technology. Finally, 
those who were in, and who needed to remain in, employment while they 
studied, seemed to have even fewer opportunities of pursuing their 
education/training. 

Secondly, entering Fresh Start was the first *step' into education for the 
majority of women; the courses reached a range of local women, generally 
with few or no formal qualifications, because of their closeness, the 
recognition and meeting of childcare needs, their cheapness, their informal, 
friendly, encouraging approach and their recognition of women's 
uncertainties about direction. 

The majority of women were convinced they would have never have gone on 
into FE and HE but for the support, advice and direction they received on 
these courses. They may have underestimated themselves in this; but it does 
lead us to infer that many women, particularly working class and black 
women, out of full-time education for some time and with few or no formal 
qualications, have, but never pursue, aspirations to continue their education. 
Furthermore, Fresh Start helped women overcome a number of barriers that 
otherwise might have deterred them and we Imagine, does deter others: 

(i) the difficulties of finding and arranging childcare, an income and 
O . finding a course within reasonable travelling distance lack of knowledge 
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of the range of possibilities that are jwailablc for mature students with 
few or no formal qualifications; 

(ii) a belief that they are not *clever' enough to enter anything but a very 
*basic* course; 



(iii) a belief that they do not have the Vight' to become students; 

(iv) the difficulties oi not knowing what direction to go in; 

(v) the difficulties of gaining information from colleges and contacting 
tutors about courses that are available; 



(vi) surviving application procedures that may be alienating and 
intimidating; 

(vii) surviving rejection. 

Thirdly, improving access is not only about increasing places for mature 
students, t is also about giving those who gain places on courses every chance 
of successfully completing them. This means providing courses that recognise 
and accommodate the particular circumstances and needs of mature students, 
particularly parents. The vast majority of women found their first year in 
FI:/HE, in the year following Fresh Sian, at times exciting but also something 
of an exercise in survival. Partly this was due to the burdens of full-time or 
relatively full-time .study, combined with home and family responsibilities. 
And on .several courses, particularly in HE, it was the pressures of entering 
courses with expectations and values (male, middle class and white) that were 
unfamiliar and often inexplicit, to women with little experience of formal 
education since they had left school 15-20 years previously; and where 
recognition of the circumstances of, and the quality of support for, mature 
learners varied. This particular group did not give up, but all .seriously 
considered doing so and they reported others who had abandoned their 
studies. At the .same time, it should be noted that many individual tutors were 
exceptional in their support for mature learners; this should be recognised 
and measures taken to ensure that this sort of support becomes a matter of 
institutional policy, rather than individual practice. 

In the rest of this chapter, 1 offer a summary of recommendations resulting 
from the experience of this group of women. These should be ofu.se to those in 
Al, FE and HE wishing to improve the quality of .service offered to mature 
learners - particularly tho.se wishing to ensure access to those who have 
previously been excluded from educational opportunities. 



CHAPTER 2: THE EXPERIENCE OF imSH START 

I . Women-only Fresh Start and Return to Study courses, along the lines of 
those offered by Islington AEl, are an important .step into education for 
women with few or no formal qualifications. Important features of such 
courses are; 

(i) their accommodation to the needs of women on low incomes ;r v! \>:y*M 
£p^^" childcare commitments; ^ 
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(ii) their active encouragement of women who have been out of the 
education system for some time and who had benefited little from 
school; 

(iii) their informal, participative and supportive approach; 

(iv) their learner-centred, negotiated curriculum; 

(v) their role offering advice, information on further study opportunities 
and t.ieir preparation of students for - and support through - 
application procedures; 

(vi) their role in helping learners develop study skills; 

(vii) their accommodation to multiple exit points. 

There is clearly a need for increased provision of these courses across London 
and for courses in Ft and HE to learn from their experience. 

2. The part-time Return to StuJy option offered women wanting to go into 
academic study more intensive support with academic study skills and 
preparation for application procedures - but still within a supportive and 
informal environment. This kind of provision also needs to be increased and 
women may well be advised to take up this opportunity, if practically 
possible, before going on to either Access or its equivalent or courses in HE. 

C HAPTER 3: MOVING ON FROM FRf^SH START 

1 . Colleges shoulu design special forms for courses open to or designed for 
students with few or no qualifications. These should make it clear no 
qualifications are required and should give adequate space to sections asking 
for experience (paid or unpaid) and encouraf,e applicants to expand on these. 
Particular attention should be paid to the Vv^orking of the questions so they 
offer quidelines to applicants on what they can include. (GLC Second Chance 
courses developed useful examples - including detailed notes tocandidates on 
how to fill in forms). 

2. Colleges need an information officer, to whom telephone enquiries from 
mature students can be directed. S/he needs to be well informed about the 
range of courses on offer in the college, to be able to offer advice and 
counselling to mature studenis and to be able to put them in touch directly 
with course tutors. 1 his could perhaps be co-ordinated by ALFA. 

3. Informal contact with course tutors prior to applying proved valuable 
and . curses aimed at mature students should try and ensure that this contact 
is, <:ontinues to he, available. Open evenings seemed a useful way of 
providing both more in^onviaiion aad a MeeF for the course on c-ffer, 

4. Advisers i»;k1 counsellors need to be able to offer mature students, 
n jrti':u!'\rly parents, concrete and realistic information on how much time 
Will be snent on the course in and out of the college and what the tiniescalc will 
be. 

5. Colletv-s should pay particular attention to ♦heir interview techniques, 
b^Maine :n mind interviews will be a very new experience for many of their 
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applicants. They should consider ways the interview can be structured to give 
applicants the maximum help to reveal their potential, rather than creating a 
'testing' situation, 

6, Applicants need to be given adequate notice of interview dates and to 
know the precise length of time interviewing will take. They should also be 
given as much information as possible about any tests they maybe required to 
sit (for example sending a 'sample' test), 

7, Course organisers might seriously consider how much advantage there is 
in requiring candidates to sit tests in the college and whether it might be as 
useful or more useful and less intimidating, to ask candidates to produce work 
at home. 



8. Course organisers should be clear to candidates about any informal 
criteria they use for selection purposes. Having established these, they should 
consider accepting candidates on a first come/first served basis. 

9. Courses need to let applicants know rapidly and in writing that they have 
been accepted. 

10. Colleges should recognise that being refused a place on a course can be a 
very discouraging experience and n^.^y deter mature students completely from 
attempting to enter study/training opportunities. The women who were 
rejected in this study all found alternatives and/or re-applied the following 
year - they were mostly supported in doing so by Fn\sh S!art, This may not be 
true for other applicants and course organisers could enable applicants to 
survive rejection by making it clear in what ways the candidate could improve 
their chances in succeeding years and/or other avenues they could try. 



CHAPTKR 4: THK SKCOND YKAR (1) - STUDY AND PAID 
EMPLOYMENT 

1 . Women may be reluctant to leave employment to study/train full-lime, 
particularly at a time of high unemployment. 

2, There needs to be an increase in the number of day release/part-time 
opportunities to allow women to study towards a qualification or re-train. 
Islington Council is perhaps exceptional in offering a valuable opportunity to 
office workers to take up a one-day a week Return to Study option and other 
opportunities. Other employers (including the MSC Community 
Programme) may be reluctant to allow women in lower grades paid 
educational leave to study for substantial periods or in subjects not directly 
related to their employment. Kven where employers make day-release 
facilities available to their employees, this may be made uncomfortable for 
them by their immediate management. 

These case studies suggest that Trade Unions need to campaign, particularly 
on the part of women in lower paid, unskilled or semi-skilled occupations - 
full-time or part-time - for the right to: 

(i) paid educational .study leave during the day and not only in areas of 
^ „ immediate relevance to emol^oyee's current occupation; 
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(ii) a broader range of courses that can be taken up on this basis; 

(iii) the right to periods of full-time study leave to gain qualifications; 

(iv) unions shoulc <i o offer support to employees wanting to lake up 
these options, ;)ieir immediate management proves hostile. 

3. There also needs to be a greater range of opportunities available for part- 
time study/training during the day and evening leading to improved 
employment opportuniiies - for women in full-time/ part-time employment or 
women with childcare commitments, 



C HAPTF.R 5: THK SKCONU YEAR (2) - SURVIVING THE COURSE 

1 . There needs to be formal staff development opportunities available for 
tutors/organisers working with mature students in order that they may best 
consider how courses may be designed to meet the experience and needs of 
adult learners. 

2. Many tutors may also need the opportunity to take in-service training in 
tutorial and group-work skills to enable them to offer sensitive and 
constructive support to mature learners (or any learners) with little 
educational experience sinc^ leaving school. In particular, an atmosphere 
needs to be created in tutorials and seminar groups where learners feel able lo 
raise apparently *obvious' questions, and feel able to ask for support with 
essay writing and other coursework at the planning stages. Any training 
should include sexism and racism awareness components, 

3- Tutors should recognise the need of mature students for sensitive, 
concrete feedback on their progress - particularly early in the course. They 
should pay particular attention to how they respond to written work, and 
ensure students understand and can make use of their comments. 

4. Where most students are school-leavers, mature students may appreciate 
being kept together in seminar groups etc. Colleges could also help by 
encouraging students to read each other's essays, share ideas, present papers 
jointly etc. and to set up Support networks'. 

5. Study skills workshops should be provided, and should offer a forum 
where students can air immediate questions about their actual coursework, 
and be given concrete help with this. 

6. Where students have several tutors/lecturers, course organisers should 
ensure that the total workload allocated to learners is not excessive. In their 
first year, learners may also need more precise guidance on their reading than 
in later years. 



niAFTER 6: 1 HE SEC OND YEAR (3) - BUT LIFE GOES ON ... 

I . Courses should give notice of timetables, and time that will need to be 
pent studving ouiside class lime, well in advance. 

c 
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2, Colleges should prioritise the provision of reasonably priced/free creches 
of good quality on each site of their institution. 

3 Courses should try and co-ordinate their * reading weeks' with school half 
terms, and/or offer facilities for school-age children during these holidays. 

4. Each college should have a mature student adviser, whom mature 
students can re^*r to about problems sustaining coursework, childcare needs 
etc. Preferably this should be a mature ex-student and a woman. 

5. Educational providers need to offer more part-time or ^extended' options 
in FE/HE, with grants for those with family commitments, (as for example 
are offered by Croydon College (CQSW) and The Polytechnic of The South 
Bank (BEd, primary). 

Many courses are already implementing, or are conscious of the need to 
implement some or all of these recommendations. In a sense their Mead' has 
demonstrated [heir validity. But, as colleges increasingly seem to maintain 
student numbers by looking towards the adult population for new learners, 
there needs to be a shift in practice by all educational providers, so thai 
institutions, rather than inspired individuals, or particular courses, adapt 
themselves to the needs of this new student body. For this to happen, there 
needs to be a considerable reallocation of resources and time to allow staff to 
design whole 'packages' for mature students', rather than expecting them 
simply to fit into a system designed for those in their late teens and early 
twenties. These changes must, furthermore, be firmly based on an equal 
opportunities policy that challenges the traditional culture, values and 
institutional structures and practices of colleges; otherwise women, and all 
those traditionally excluded from the benefits of the education system, will be 
excluded from educational opportunity yet again. 



'1 am grateful to Sue Pcdder, co-ordinator of ALFA, for her comments which led to 
Ql' s point being included, 
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Appendix 1 



Table of interviews 



Name June/July 1985 Jan. 1986 Oct. 1986 



Anne 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Clare 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Debbie 


yes 




yes 


Gillian 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Holly 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Laura 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Marie 


yes 






Monique 


yes 




yes 
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Appendix 2 (a) 



Personal details sheet 

ALFA RKSHARCH PROJECT 

Name 

Address 

Age 

School experience (iiicl. dales and any exams taken) 



Eixperience of learning since leaving school 



What S()rt of reading and writing before Ircsh Start/Return to Study course: 
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Courses applied for: 



Name 



where held 



where found seleelion 



reasons for 
not going 



future courses: 
Name of course 
Subjects: 
Where held: 
When applied: 
Dale starting: 
How long is course: 
Reasons accepting; 



Means selection: 
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Paid work 
Dates 



Jobs 



p/t or t/t 



Unpaid ^Vork 

Dates DesLTipiion 




hlm^tou course: 

Name of course: Tutor: 
Subjects covered: 

Branch: day and time: when started: 

when left: 

Name of course: Tutor: 
Subjects covered: 

Branch day and time: when started: 

^ when left: 
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Appendix 2 (b) 

Questionnaire sent to women on courses in July 1986 
ALI A RES., ARCH PROJECT 

Please c^Mild you use this questionnaire to write down some thoughts and feehngs 
about what you have been doing in the last six months or so. The questions are to give 
you some ideas - don't feel you have toanswer every one! Answers in odd words/notes 
will be fine. 

- Have you been on a course/courses in the last six months? Which one/ones? 
Where? 

- Will you be studying next year? 

- Will it be on the same course or a new one? 

- If difTerent, w!iat is it called? Can you say brietly why you chose it? 



If you've been on a course this year, or for part of it: 

Please jot down some notes on how you have felt about the course. The questions may 
help but don't feel you have to answer them all! - 

- What subjects/topics did you cover? 

- What did you like best and why? 
O - What did you like least, aod why? 
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- What do you ihink about the way the course was taught? Could it have been taught 
in a more useful way? Were your tutors helpful? 

- What coursework (e,g. writing, reading, essays, exams etc) did you have to do? 

- Which did you find easier/enjoy more? Can you say why? 

- Which did you find harder/did you enjoy less? Can you say why? 

- Did you get more confident at writing as the course went on? 

- Did vou gel any help doing course work (e.g. advice from tutor, study skills help)? 
Could you have had more help, or was it about right? 

- Was it easy to find space and time to do your work? 

- Did you get support from tutors/other people on the course/IViends/ramily? Was 
this important? 

- Do you teel more conlident at any ol the above since I spoke to you last? 
77/t' course as a whole 

- What has been good about the course this year? 

- What has been hardest? 

" What would you say to someone who wanted to do the course next year? 
^ What improvements would you suggest if the course was to be re-organised? 

- Anything else? 




f O 
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Appendix 3 



Checkshee(s used for Interviews 

ALI A PROJECT; prompt sheet June/July 1985 

Why did a Fresh Start/Return to Study course seem appealing? 

how did you hear about the course? 

were the limes ol' the classes convenient? 

did you have lo make special childcare arrangements? 

was the class easy to get to? 

had you been to the place where the classes were held belorc? 

how important were each ol' these to you being able to come? 

what did you hope to get out ol'the course when you first went along? 

what did you imagine it would be like? 

what sorts ol* things did you think you would do? 

who did you think would be there? 

when you got to the course, was it as you expected? 

what you got out of the course: 

what did you learn about yourself? 

what did you learn about/from other people? 

what did you learn about subjects/skills? 

what sort of reading, or writing, did youdo(if any)beforeyou started the course? 

what was your schooling like? 

what were you like at school? 

did you do what was expected of you? 

what did your parents think of what you did? 

do you feel different learning as an adult? 

do you think it's because you've changed, or because what you are learning is 
different, or because the way you are learning is different? 

what did you feel confident about when you were at school? 
what do you feel confident about no^'A^ 
why the similarities and the differences? 

in the live years before you started the course, what were you doing? Was it what 
you wanted? 

do you think there's a connection between what you were doing (five) years ago 
and what you are doing now? 
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[Vhat next? 



did the course include help with where lo go next? 

did you talk lo other people in the group/lulors/people outside? 

who do you think helped you most? 

what do you see yourself doing in two years from now? 

do you think the course has played a part in heloing you decide? 

can you say what it is about the course that has helped you reach that decision? 

what is the biggest obstacle to you reaching that goal? 
have you met any already? 

what would make it easier, or help you get there? 

has it been easier so far than you ;;xpected? in what way? 

can you think ot'one thing that would have made it easier to get in contact with the 
people offering the course? 

(if going on to another course) 

do you think it will be the same or different to the course you have been on? In 
what way? 

coul(i you have applied straight to this course, without applying to a Fresh Start 
course first? 

how do people you know feel about you doing the Iresh Start course and (the 
future) course? And their feelings important? 

am you think of anything else you would like to say about your experience of 
doing a I'resh Start/Return to s'tudy course or about the plans you have for the 



January and October 1986 

It was not so easy to create a global checksheet for the interviews in January and 
October 1986 as everyone was doing different things. But generally, in January 1986, 
questions about the course itself followed the format ofthe questionnaire in Appendix 
2 with the following additions. 

how have you found fitting in studying and childcare? 
(if relevant) what are childcare facilities at the college like? 
how have you found travelling to the course? 

(if in paid employment) 

how has i-rcsh Start helped ymi as far as work is concerned? 
could it have been more useful? 

v\hal vlo you hope for the fiiture? 
what do YOU enjoy ihout your job nowV 
do you want to continue with study/training? 
what work would >ou like lo be doing? 



future? 



June 1985. 




^1 , ^ 
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In October 1986 1 added the following: 
(if studying) 

what more do you think your college could do for mature students? 
Looking back to when you began hresh Start, do you think you have changed? 
What do you hope to be doing in two/three/four years time? 
Was it worth doing? 

(if in paid employment) 

what are your hopes for the future? 

do you want to (continue to) study or train in the future? 

Looking back, was your (course) useful? In what way? 



ERIC 
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Appendix 4 



Participants: some details 

Averai^c af^e: 36 (youns^est 30, oldest 45) 
Age Icavii school: 

15 years 5 

16 years 2 
19 years I 

Qualifications 



On leavini^ School: 



5 



none 

RSA Hnglish and typing I 

School Leaving Certificate (St Lucia) I 
School Leaving Certificate (Luxembourg)! 

Post school: 

State Lnrolled Nurse 2 

Paid Lniploynient 

On entry to Fresh Start: 

Full-time 4 

Part-time 0 

No paid employment 4 

At time of first interview (June/ July l^H5): 

Full-time 5 

Part-time 0 
No paid employment 



3 



LJnpaid work at time ot first interview 

Mother 7 

- at le ist one child under 3 3 

- at li.ast one school-age child 2 

- children over 16 2 

social/ community 6 

politicul/community action 3 



ERJC 
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Number of women employed in each area 
at some time since leaving school 



s ^ 

n 2 
O 2. 



U1 



U1 



shop worK/catering/ 
factory work/cleaning 

office 



machining 



home help/ 
care assistant 



nursmg 



community 
project (MSC) 



child minder/ 

youth work/pl.iyleader 
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oc 



ERIC 



2 



No. of women who have at some time 
been involved in each area. 



O 



e 

3 

o 







work with kids 






social work 




Red Cross 







mother 



political/ 

community 

action 



r 
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o 



c 

c o 
c cx 



08 



Oij 

c 


in service/ 
day release 




c 






u 






N 






A 


B 


c 



I'xperiente of 
post-school education 
on entry Fresh Stan 



A Niirsmg 

H dressmaking apprenticeship 
(St Lucia) 

home liclp training course 
speed writing (day release) 
0 levels (dav release) 



1st Aid 

Home Nursing 

flower arranging 

(Wevel Hnglish (2) 

typing 

( icrman 

Hl-L 



craft 

woodwork 

photography 

sewing 

yoga 

sports 

piano 



ERIC 
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Appendix 5: Biographies of participants -experiences of education 
and work 



The following brief biographies are based on the tapes from the first set of interviews in 
June 1985. They focus particularly on womcn\s experiences of education and paid and 
unpaid employment. 

Marie 

Marie was in her early thirties, and at the time of her first interview, was a full-time 
mother to her two year old son. She was bringing him up alone, 

Marie prew up in Cardiff. Until she was six, she lived in the poorer dock areas, in a 
multiracial community; then she moved to a more middle-class area where they were 
the only black family. Life for the children outside the home was difficult here. She 
remembers: 



'Ml was a hallle out there. Wc were always made to feel tfial we were ditto rem ~ wc were I he 
(xid ones oul ... I didn't like mysell because I wanted to be like everyone round me 

At school. Marie was the only black child in the class. She did well,'*My father was so 
proud of me,'* she said. *'l just jumped and they had to keep putting me up until I got to 
the lop class. And that*s how I went through junior school - a bright child, I won prizes 
and everything.'* Then much to her shock and bewilderment, Marie failed her 1 1 plus: 

**I was SI) cont'ideni. I just went through the exam and I knew all the questions. It was such a 
blow when they rci'd out who*d passed ... and my name wasn't on itie list,** 

Later Marie began to suspect that she had been deliberately failed because of her race - 
it was the only way she could account for the result. **To this day Tve thought if may be 
I could get hold of those exam papers ... and have a look again...** she said 

As a result of this experience, Marie went to secondary school with her confidence 
badly shaken. She just **didn*t bother'* there, and **at that school**, she recalled, **if 
people didn*t bother ... they didn*t bother with you.** Her mother was too busy with six 
children to have time to encourage her, and Marie did little work and left school 
without any i|ualifications. She worked in factories and shops, and then decided to 
come to London. She planned to get an of f ice job here, so she took a typing course, and 
started an O level in Hnglish language. She moved when she was 26. f ound a job in a 
soliritor*s ofHce. and worked there till the birth of her son. She had been at home with 
him f or two years in July 1985. During that time she also worked as a voluntary visitor 
for pensioners, and helped in a playgroup. 

Marie found she enjoyed being a mother, '^but ...*' she said. "I got (o the point where it 
simply was not enough, nowhere near that ... 1 just dreaded waking up in the morning. 
I thought it's the same thingevery day. Pm not doing anything for myself, forme...*' 
She knew she didn't want to return to office work > even thought this had been her 
ambition while she was in shops and factories: 

*'()nce I did gel into an ol flee ... u was just as Mm ig. You still sal then- with something in Ironl 
of you - mine happened to be a lypcwrilcr.bel'orclhal it happened lobe a machnie thai rolled 
cigars - and you si ill had lo gel oul x amount of work to gel your pay al ihc end of the week. 
After a while 1 realised lhal this was no dilTerenl lo a laelory. except when I was in a f acloiy 1 
^ had more girls u.chal loandbe friendly with ... In an ottice. youjusl sal there with less people 
l^-and you still hadn't achieved anything. 
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*'Ni)\v I know who. 1 1 start work 1*11 probably he working lor the rest ol my workit)g lillMind I 
want to know that I'm going to enjoy doing it. and I'm going to achieve something.*' 

It was at tills point thai Marie joined I'rc.sh Start. 

Laura 

Laura was 35. and inJune 1985. herchildren were aged three and a halfand eleven. She 
had grown up in South Wales, one ol seven children - six girls and one boy. She 
enjoyed her primary school and did well in hersecondary school at first. After a couple 
of years, however, she stopped working so hard. *M tended lobe a bit of a rebel ...**she 
sa»'1. She didn't like the school, or the pressure put on her by teachers. She also was 
angered when her younger brother - the only son - was sent away to an expensive 
private college: an opportunity not offered to any of the girls, As a result, having 
started in the A-stream. she deliberately failed exams so she could be in the lower 
streams, where the pressure was not so great. 

She ran away from home at 1 7 and came to London. She worked as a shop assistant 
iMitil she had her first child. While she was at home caring for him. she was persuaded 
to help in her local play group, and as a result took two playleadership courses. Then 
she was asked to help in a youth club, and attend a youth leadership training course. 
She enjoyed learning and wanted to do something inorc; so she joined hrsh Start. 
Laura was also active in the Labour party - mainly in fund raising events. 

Debbie 

Debbie grew up in North London. When she began I'rrsh Start she was 30 and working 
in solicitor's office. During the cotirse she changed to office and receptit)n work in the 
local borough social services offices, 

Debbie had also done well at school at lust - and she found herself in the 'grammar 
stream' of her secondary school in Hij?hgalc, She and her sister- from a w orking class 
family - feit out of place there: 

**Wc were in classes wh()se children's dads were doctors, architects, surveyors - things Nke 
that, and they knew exactly what they were going into when they left school, and they all had 
money, and nannies and came fr()ni St John's WotxI. I'hcy'd done a lot more bef ore theyg()t 
there - theyM learnt f-rench, and things like that, in their prep schools, and they spoke well ... 
They were very 1 ory minded.*' 

In this environment. Debbie felt very much looked down on ~ " The teachers made it 
obvious we\i come frv)m the working class". she remembers. Aftera whileshe rebelled 
and sti)pped working as hard. At the same time, her famil)' moved, and she changed 
schools. She had been going to lio eight O levels at her old school . but at lier new school 
slie was only allowed to do two. She found herself going over material she already 
knew. Her friends n')W became more important than sehoolwork. 

Debbie had always wanted to go to College to be a social worker, but never told 
anyone at her school - or was asked. In the end. w hen she !eft. her parents were away, 
and she just went and go( a job with her friends. She worked in a solicitor's office up till 
siie began Ihwh Start, At this point, having experienced a long and difficult 
relationship that left her drained* she was beginning to feel more settled and was 
hoping to think again about her future. 

Montque 

Monique was in her 40s with three children in their late teetisaiui earlv twenties. She 
gteW' up in the Caribbean and enjoyed school lile theie. She would iiave liked to 
continue her educalioiK had circumstances norniitted. Instead she left and trained as a 
dressmaker. She nioved to London when she was 19 and worked as a machinist for 12 
years. When her children arrived it was a struggle to carry on working. She said: 
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wasiri easy to get up ami gel throe small ehildrcn led and clothed, and then earry thcni to a 
day minder ... there were no nurseries, and housing aceomniodation was not very niee in the 
early sixties when it was a question of 'no coloured' and *no ehildren*.** 

In the end. she was forced to send the children home to the Caribbean to be eared for 
by her parents: they returned 12 years later when they were in their teens. "That was 
very hard*\ she reealled. 

Meanwhile Monique carried on working as a machinist, and then, because 
employment was so unstable, and with three teenage children at school, she went into 
the public sector where she knew she would be guaranteed an income. She first went 
into a children's hospital as a domestic assistant, and then into social services as a care 
assistant. There she took on duties very similar to those of a qualified worker - but 
unrecognised and unpaid. 

She joined hesh Start, partly because she felt now very out of touch with education, 
and partly because, as she was getting older, she was worried how long she would be 
able to continue with her present, very physically demanding, job. She was interested 
in training in some sort of social or community work ~ her work in the social services 
had given her a good basis for this. During />rv// Snift, however, she was promoted to 
a niMiagerial post. She felt that this would now satisfy her - she had a job now for the 
future. 

(liliian 

Ciillian was in her mid-thirties and had a 17 year old sini when she started Ftvsh Start. 
She grew up in London, with a tense, and sometimes violent, home life. She described 
herself as a "lonely, defensive child'V Police were often called to their home, and the 
stigma attached to her family in the local ncighbourhoixl '*made me feel disgraceful 
loo". 

At school, though, she did well. She was put up to the A-stream in her last year of 
primary school due to the efforts of a particular teacher. Once there, however, she was 
unhappy. She said: 

**l.ooking back. I think I uas one of those unwashed, tatty kids, and 1 stuck out like a sure 
thumb in that class ... Ail the other children were 'looked alter' ... I leli inadequate and 
dreadtul. anil. siopfHjd going." 

She went on to a comprehensive school, which seemed vast and frightening. She found 
she was in imic of the higher classes, and was encouraged to do () levels. But her father 
died, her home life deteriorated, and her new stepfather insisted she earn money if she 
was to continue to live at home. She consequently left at 15. without taking any exams, 
partly because of her stepfather, and partly because she thought that to pass C) levels, 
she would need to remember everything she had done since she was 1 1 - a feat she 
could not imagine achieving. 

Six months after leaving school. Ciillian left hon*: too. She became an 'unmarried 
mother' in her early twenties, at the time when much stit.ma was attached to this - even 
more so in her case, because her child was black. She faced lack of money, poor 
hcnising conditions and racism. She had to move frequently, and she worked as she 
could in temporary, part-time work - in factories, kitchens and shops. Sne has also 
worked as a home help, a care assistant and a childmindcr, jobs which she has enjoyed. 

Ciillian's ex|)crienees had evolved into a political way of thinking - she was active in 
various organisations and was now very interested in studying: 

"I want to know what's gouig on in the work! ... that's wh\ I 'sant to do econofn.cs sshich I 
vhink IS lar^els .it the basis otcveiv thing ... I've been conscious lor a long time about havmg 
Q dcas about things that I cun't explain in a man's world ...' 
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She joined hcsh Start in order lo pursue her ambiiion to *go to college* - her son was 
now virtually an adull so she had more lime for herself, and she fell she must start now 
before it was 'too late*. 

Clare and Holly 

Clare and Holly were sisters in their mid-thirties, and had grown up in Northern 
Ireland. Their parents had been travelling people: but after their mother died, their 
father had left his daughters in a convent and this is where they were brought up. 

Their life there was not unhappy, but they had few possessions, and received kindness 
but not love from the nuns. They were consequently very reliant on each other. They 
also suffered from being known locally as both 'charity* children, and of gypsy 
parentage. 

In her early teens. Clare, the elder, won a place at her local technical college lo do a 
course in commerce, and then, against the will of the nuns, applied and got a place to 
train as a nurse (she wanted neiilier of the other options open to her - to work in an 
office, or in the local mill). However, she found her first year in training a terrible 
contrast to her protected lile in the convent - the young women she was living and 
working with seemed, to her. dreadfully immodest - and she didn't do well in her 
studies. l!ventually, after being moved to working in an old people*s home where she 
was happier, she started her training again, and this time enjoyed it. She also moved to 
work in a hospital in London She was forced to leave before she was qualified when she 
found she was having a child. She lived alone in a tower block for few years, until she 
met her present husband. 

Clare had in recent years found life at home restricting, and felt limited at home. Her 
husband was active in the k)cal Labour party, and she eventually joined too. Iii the 
couple of years before joining Ircsh Start, her life had changed radically. She had 
joined the local Labour party s executive committee, and the women^s section", she was 
on the management committee of her k)cal Women*s Aid Refuge, and she had started 
work in a womcnN centre, employed on the MSC Community Programme. All this 
had made her very conscious of womcn*s issues, and she also lound herself among 
people who were encouraging her to study. She was entitled to release to take up a 
course on her job. and she felt that hrsh Start covered topics she was now interested 
in. 

Holly had followed her sister into the local technical college. Hut a shy and insecure 
child ~ as she described herself - she was unhappy there, feeling looked duwn upon, 
and k)nely with her sister away training. She didn't do any work here, but was 
eventually moved to a college in a differeni town where she was happier. Nii-one there 
knew her background and she felt the same as everyone else. 

She also followed Clare to Lngland to train as a nurse - mainly because she wanted to 
be near her. But in London, she was some distance from her sister, and felt even more 
lonely. She married at 20 and suffered a painful and violent marriage. She llnally left 
permanently with her two chiUipji- - and her lile began to change as she got a home of 
alone, and became free from fear. 

At the time she began /h's// Start. Holly was conscious her children were growing 
older and her future didn't seem to hold much for her. She was painfully shy and 
uneonfident, and found it hard to mix with people. 1 he only jobshe thought she might 
be able to get was cle uiing. and tins didn't appeal at alL She recalled: 

*'I uas gditi^! througli a s!.igc ot (funkitig. '( itui. is this tt ... the kiiK;irc ^oiti^ lo ^lM hij: and get 
tnanicd, iuid Pm going id he Iktc with tn>h(Kh ... PI! he talking about ihcir babies, and Ihen 
ni be dead 
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When Clare joined Fresh Start, however, slie persuaded Holly lo li y il loo. Reluctantly 
and nervously, Holly went, and found much of the confidence she badly needed. Part 
way ihroughl he course, she applied for a job on (he MSC Community Programme in a 
Mobile Therapy Unit. She greatly enjoyed this, and wasstill working? there when I first 
interviewed her in June 1985. 

Anne 

Anne was in her early thirties, with a two year old son. She grew up in Luxembourg, 
and moved lo London to work as an au pair when she was 20. 

Anne disliked school, and disliked her teachers, and came from a family were girls 
weren't expected to spend much time on their education. She left as soon as she could. 
After coming lo London, she spent most of her 20s working in catering jobs, and 
travelling between Luxembourg and London. She always wanted to be on the move, 
trying new things before she had her child, she worked for a summer on a playscheme 
and became interested in Youth Work. The birth of her son prevented her from 
following this up immediately, but she did feel it gave her a sense of direction. She 
knew now she must begin to take up a more settled life. Although she was not unhappy 
being at home with her child, she did not want to be there forever. She joined f-riwh 
Start - because that's what she felt she needed - start. She felt her written English was 
not good, and her writing 'totally stupid*. She did not think herself capable or 
interested in academic study - she fcU she was more a practical person, particularly 
interested in sport. She hoped she might eventually train in community and youth 
work. 




ANNE: "I did much better than I expected I know if I want to do 
somethiruj academic, it micjht take me lonqer but I can do it I 
don t regret that kdidn't get any education, because I en.ov it 
inow) very much " ' 



CLARE; "I ! ,ave Isarned that women do find it harder - it's not just a 
fallacy that women find it harder to go through college and have 
children. 



DEBBIE : My biggest obstacle was knowing exactly what route to 
take. Ididn t realise that somebody like R (the adviser! existed that 
you could go there and discuss and she'd help you " 



GILLIAN: ''I want to know what's going on in the world . that's why I 
want to do economics, which I think is largely at the basis of 
everything. I ye been conscious for a long time about having ideas 
about things I can't explain in a man's world " a 



HOLLY: "We didn't realise how enjoyable women's talk wjfj 
It s far better than any other talk we enjoyed it so much 



lid be. 



LAURA. I ve got much more confidence, There's absolutely no doubt 
about that. I think I ma different person ... and although I knew what I 
was talking about before, now I've got more coherent arguments " 



MARIE I learnt that I was capable of doing whatever I decided I 
wanted to do. I do know my limitations, but I realised that mv 
limitations were far fewer t+ian I at first thought " 



MONIQUE: "On the Fresh Start course, I wouldn't say you were 
taught, but you were taught. " 



f : 



